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Now It Can Be Told . . . Or Can It? 
by Brit Hume 

When is a public figure’s private life fair game for reporters? [MORE] 
contributing editor Hume, who did a lot of such sleuthing when on 
Jack Anderson's staff, examines the problems and finds no easy 
answers. 
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Eustace Tilley Revisited 
by David Halberstam 

In Here At The New Yorker, Brendan Gill delights in the gossip of 
the magazine and largely overlooks its important role in American 
journalism. 


Page 12 


Epitaph for the Old West Page 16 
When Wyatt Earp and Doc Holliday shot it out with the Clantons and 
McLowrys at the O.K. Corral in 1881, The Tombstone Epitaph 
covered the story and ran it on page 3. Now the Epitaph folded. 


The Gospel According to Harold 
by Lew Powell 

Harold Martin, publisher of the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser- 
Journal, likes Christianity, solid profits and Tennessee walking 
horses. He doesn't like George Wallace, though, and has a Pulitzer 
Prize to show for it 
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The Fight To Save Mozart 
by Michael Meltsner 


Page 20 





A classical music devotee and professor of law at Columbia Univer- 
sity finds that William F. Buckley, Jr., may have miscalculated when 
he jettisoned the classics on New York’s WNCN-FM in favor of 
“progressive rock.” 
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UEITERS 


I challenge the logic on which you took a 
poke at The Miami Herald in your February 
edition [Hellbox] . You refer to an editorial 
suggesting that no public facility be named 
for any living person, then point out that a 
building at the University of Miami was 
named for James L. Knight, chairman of the 
board of The Miami Herald. So what? The 
University of Miami is not a public facility 
but is sustained in the main by benefactors, 
of which Mr. Knight is one. 

I invoke the right to reply since I brought 
the subject up by writing the editorial. 
Having been a _ reporter most of my 
newspaper career, | am as happy as the next 
one to catch the newspaper establishment 
with its slip showing. But you goofed on this 
one because it was not on point. 

—Juanita Greene 
Editorial Writer 
The Miami Herald 
Miami, Fla. 


Afterwords 


To this interested subscriber no afterthoughts 
{Column Two—March 1975] were necessary 
on the Sander Vanocur piece. It seems to me 
that you published the right piece on the right 
man at the right time for all of the right 
reasons. It was an impressionistic portrait of 
a fine talent which would not be down (his 
own estimation) but for a system that has 
little use for good men. 

I join Halberstam and White in suggesting 
that another story, perhaps an even better 
would be on things work in 
television journalism. We badly need another 
book like Fred Friendly’s Due to Cir- 
cumstances. Maybe Sander Vanocur is just 
the man to write it. 


one, how 


—W. V. Ballew Jr. 
Houston, Tex. 


Israel and the Press 


In July 1967, Sol Stern, then an editor of 
Ramparts, took a major part in writing an 
editorial for the magazine analyzing the 
tremendous Israeli victory in the Six Day 
War. That editorial denounced the American 
press for its pro-Israeli bias: a few 
paragraphs from it will give the flavor of 
Stern’s views at the time. 
It is not taking away from sympathy with 
Israel's predicament in a hostile Arab world 
to note that the American press reflected 
this callousness in its rejoicing over Moshe 
Dayan’s military triumph. The New York 
Times, tor instance, described Israel’s low 
number of military deaths in emotional, 
flesh and blood terms, while Arab deaths, 
which ran over 30 times higher, were 
reported merely as another dry statistic of 
war. 
One would hope that the almost universal 
gloating in this country over the humiliation 
of the Arabs does not reflect the incipient 
racism that some black leaders claim resides 
in the hearts of the American people . 
...As it is unreasonable to deny the 
absolute right of the state of Israel to exist 
and use international waterways, it is 
equally unprincipled to maintain that all 
Arab claims are irrational and that they 
have no legitimate grievances in the Holy 
LANG... 


Obviously, Stern is entitled to change his 
views as he has done: his article, ‘“‘Has The 





Press Abandoned Israel?” [February 1975] 
demonstrates that shift. Other journalists, 
too, have, like Stern, changed their views 
about the Middle Eastern conflict and are 
now willing to concede the existence of what 


Stern described in 1967 as the Arabs’ 
“legitimate grievances”’ against Israel. And if 
Stern had complained, as I did at the 
[MORE] countez-convention panel, about the 
mindlessness of most Middle Eastern 
reporting, his indictment of the press would 
have made much more sense than does his 
attack against those who disagree with his 
present views. 

A typical example of that attack is Stern’s 
description of me as a “house reporter’’ for 
the Palestinians. To prove this false charge, 
Stern quotes selectively from two columns I 
wrote for The Washington Post (for whom I 
was not on assignment, as Stern knows). He 
ignored my reporting, in one of those 
columns, that some Palestinians still are 
committed to violence and my admonition 
that it was “still not certain” whether Israelis 
should “‘have any confidence’’ in the new 
mood of the Palestinians. 

Even worse, Stern failed to cite my long- 
term criticisms of the Palestinian movements 
which have been published since 1967 here 
and abroad. And he is familiar with those 
critiques: in 1967, he accused me of a sen- 
timental pro-Israeli bias because, in part, I 
said (in Ramparts) that “what has happened 
in the Middle East is no less a tragedy 
because of the total irrationality, even from 
their own viewpoint, of the Arabs’ position 
vis-a-vis Israel.’’ And in 1974, as he knows, I 
published an article condemning, in the 
harshest terms, the Hawatmeh group’s attack 
on Maalot. 

As always, the real tragedy of the Middle 
East conflict is how it creates irrationality in 
almost everybody touched by it. It affected 
Stern that way in 1967 when he was on one 
side and it affects him now, in the same way, 
when he is on the other. 

—Paul Jacobs 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Sol Stern replies: Paul Jacobs cites an eight- 
year-old editorial presumably to demonstrate 
my inconsistency and instability. Of the 
vague generalities in that editorial about the 
substance of the Arab-Israeli conflict there is 
no need to comment here. My article in 
[MORE] was not about the conflict itself but 


Corrections 


In ‘‘The Battle Over Hearts and Minds”’ 
(December 1974), Richard Roud, 
director of the New York Film Festival, 
was quoted as saying that he rejected the 
documentary because “‘Vietnam is passe. 
Who cares about it anymore?” Roud did | 
oppose showing the film at the festival 
last fall, but he did so because he did not 
think it very good. The quote was 
reported secondhand and we should not 
have used it...John Van Doorn is 
assistant editor of The Week in Review of 
The New York Times. In The Big Apple 
last month, his name was misspelled and 
his title incorrectly given. 








a critique of the press. On that score there is 
no inconsistency. The Ramparts editorial 
notes a pro-Israeli bias in the American 
press, circa 1967. My [MORE] article also 
noted that bias when I said, “In most of the 
last decade, the Times and the rest of the 
U.S. press supported Israel in ‘the best in- 
terests of the nation in peace and war.’” | 
also wrote: “Undoubtedly the American 
press once did have a romance with 
Israel ....”’ I left it at that because, as the 
thrust of. my article showed, the romantic 
reporting now was coming out of the Arab 
capitals. It only takes a minimum of com- 
prehensien to see that it is not my view of the 
press that has changed but the press. 

In describing Jacobs as a ‘“‘muckraker”’ in 
Israel and a “house reporter’’ among the 
Palestinians, | was referring specifically to the 
two articles that appeared in The 
Washington Post. It was an apt description 
because in contrast to his vitriolic debunking 
of the Israeli establishment, Jacobs accepted 
completely at face value what Hawatmeh and 
other leaders told him about their 
organizations. Though Jacobs also noted that 
one small group, the Popular Front, did not 
go along with ‘“‘the new emphasis of the 
Palestinian groups,” that does not make him 
any less gullible. For it was not the Popular 
Front, but precisely that group which Jacobs 
heralded for its progressive changes, that 
shortly thereafter carried out the Maalot 
massacre. It is true that Jacobs later publicly 
criticized the Maalot action. But when I said 
he was a “house reporter’ among the 
Palestinians I did not mean he was a moral 
monster, just that he was a lousy reporter, 
easily taken-in, as subsequent events showed. 


Sol Stern’s “Has The Press Abandoned 
Israel”’ is a fitting example of pro-Israeli bias 
in the media Stern claims does not exist. The 
issue is not whether Jews ‘‘own”’ the media, or 
whether what little they do own is “con- 
centrated where it is supposed to count” or 
whether some Jewish journalists write in 
defense of Israel. The question is whether 
there is, on balance, a pro-Israel bias in the 
media which distorts the public’s un- 
derstanding of the issues and whether the 
media, [MORE] included, have a respon- 
sibility to end that bias. 

Stern sets up a straw man by asking “how 
powerful” is the “Jewish influence in the 
press” rather than ‘‘on”’ the press. He argues 
that even where Jews are “concentrated” 
among owners and editors (in New York), the 
media are not biased. Underlying is the 
assumption that the media are probably even 
less biased—if at all—in other cities. But 
there are many factors Stern does not 
mention which make for even greater anti- 
Arab, pro-Israeli bias in newspapers other 
than the Times and Washington Post: lack of 
correspondents in the Arab world, fear of 
being labeled anti-Semitic, pressure from 
and/or desire to please Jewish readers and 
advertisers, shoddy journalism, willingness to 
take expenses-paid junkets to Israel, right- 
wing political views often coupled with anti- 
Third World bias (e.g., Hearst papers), lack 
of background stories (e.g., stories on the 
Palestinian refugees and why they finally 
resorted to armed resistance), etc. 

As for the Times, Stern makes un- 
warranted generalizations from two or three 
examples which are in themselves not as 
“pro-Arab” as Stern suggests. Janice Terry 
has done a content analysis of The New York 

(continued on page 23 ) 
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A Tough Act to Follow 


 —_ to Peggy Charren, Evelyn Sarson, 
Judith Chalfen and the other founding members of 
Action for Children’s Television (ACT). Former FCC 
Commissioner Nicholas Johnson once called com- 
mercial television the molester who offers your child 
candy. These women would never use such indelicate 
language in public. They have taken the longer, 
harder—and higher—road of trying to save the 
sinners of broadcasting. Rather than name-calling, 
the women of ACT set out in 1968, in Charren’s 
words, “to change the climate for programming so 
that broadcasters themselves would want to make the 
necessary reforms... .” 

It hasn't been a bad seven years. Perhaps the best 
single measure of ACT's success is to try to recall the 
thin gruel of Kidvid circa 1968—action cartoons 
interrupted 16 times an hour for the hard com- 
mercial sell (what did it mean to tell a S-year-old that 
the Hot Wheels or Johnny Lightning racing cars went 
‘1500 miles per hour in scale’’?). The ACT women— 
mostly suburban Boston mothers, with a concerned 
male doctor or two also involved—began rather 
slowly and uncertainly. They did a lot of thinking, 
talking and letter writing at first. Then, in February 
1970, ACT acted, petitioning the FCC to set up 
guidelines for children’s television. The first Three 
Commandments of ACT were: 
¢ that no performer on a children’s program be 
allowed to tout the sponsor or his product during the 
program; 

e that each TV station be required to provide daily 
programming for children, with a minimum of 14 
hours per week of programming; 
e that there be no sponsorship and no commercials 
on any children’s programming. 

Like all commandments, there seemed little hope 
that they would be obeyed. They were time bombs 
ticking away under the $100 million a year Kidvid 
advertising business, but chances for detonation 
seemed remote. 


Yet the time bombs have gone off regularly over 
the last five years. The code of the National 
Association of Broadcasters now bans “host selling” 
by all the Chuckles the Clowns_of television. Last 
year, the NAB amended its code further to limit the 
number of commercial minutes allowed per hour in 
the prime time hours of children’s television (after 
school weekdays and Saturday morning). When ACT 
began, the NAB code permitted 16 minutes of 
commercials per hour in Kidvid prime time. The 
figure dropped to 10 per hour on Jan. 31, and is due 
to go to 9'2 minutes by January 1976. For com- 
parison’s sake, the broadcaster’s code for prime time 
adult television permits 912 minutes of commercials 
per hour. Finally, last fall the FCC issued a new 
policy statement on children’s programming and 
advertising. Stations now have to declare just how 
much programming they are doing for children 
under 12. 

ACT can take credit for a good part of these 
changes, although in an industry as notoriously 
complex and secretive as broadcasting, it is always 
difficult to draw straight cause-and-effect lines. 
Washington regulatory agencies tend to become the 
guardians rather than the adversaries of the in- 
dustries that they are supposed to regulate. Also, for 
private groups like ACT as well as for government 
agencies like the FCC and the FTC, intervention in 
the programming practices of broadcasters raises 
serious First Amendment issues. FCC policy 
statements, FTC rulings and private efforts to block 
station license renewals can have the effect of cen- 
soring content. 





ACT started as a “television consciousness-raising 
group.” It still encourages parents to watch television 
with their children in order for them to understand 
what’s going on. But ACT also behaves like any 
pressure group, writing letters of complaint or praise. 
publishing papers, running a library and a research 
operation and lobbying with the Congress. ACT also 
runs symposia and knows how to stage media events; 
a few years back, ACT staged a TOTS Day—Turn 
Off TV on Saturday. Parents were asked to find 
alternative things to do with their kids, like reading 
books, going to a science museum, taking a walk or 
cooking Saturday night supper (ACT tends to 


support the solid middle-class virtues). ACT also gives 
annual achievement awards for good programming 
practices; the CBS network's “In the News,” ITT’s 
“Big Blue Marble” and ABC's “Over Seven” were 
among the recent winners. And later this spring, 
ACT will make its Bent Antenna awards for the bad 
guys of broadcasting. 


Abie Walton 





A 


Peggy Charre 





ACT's n, Evelyn Sarson and Judith Chalfen. 

ACT claims some 5,000 dues-paying members 
across the country. In the last year or so, the group 
has gotten grants totaling $300,000 from the Ford 
and Markle Foundations. In early March it received 
an additional grant of $165,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to encourage the 
development of local ACT chapters around the 
country 

The money also goes for lawyers’ fees and lobbying 
efforts in Washington. It is one thing to collect 
petitions and to get sympathetic press treatment in 
the TV critics’ columns. It is quite another thing to 
change an industry's practices, especially when the 
Clark Cliffords, the Leonard Markses and the other 
Washington communications lawyers can earn 
$800,000 a year for helping clients operate in the 
interstices of procedure. 

Not so long ago, the broadcast establishment 
tended to treat the ACT women as a group of middle- 
aging “housewives” mucking around with their 
industry instead of going to symphony or doing their 
Elizabeth Arden exercises. But just a few weeks ago, 
Peggy Charren was a speaker at the National 
Association of Television Program Executives 
conference. She was also the subject of a lead 
editorial in Broadcasting magazine. The editorial 
fretted that the new NAB codes were presenting ‘‘to 
the Peggy Charrens everywhere and their foundation- 
supported Washington lawyers” another powerful 
weapon to be used against the industry. 

Now that’s real consciousness-raising. 

—EDWIN DIAMOND 
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Party Politics 


Three days before Democrat Bill 
Clayton was elected Speaker of the 
Texas House of Representatives, the 
powerful politician was guest of 
honor at a lavish reception in 
Austin’s Driskill Hotel. Over S00 
people—mostly influential Texas 
businessmen and state lobbyists— 
attended the Jan. 13 affair, plus 
about a dozen members of the 
working press. The party was hosted 
by the Houston Chronicle, which 
picked up the $5,000 tab for the 
room, liquor and hors d'oeuvres. 
Invitations to the reception were 
sent by Chronicle editor Everett D. 
Collier and assistant editor Philip G. 
Warner, who directs the paper’s 
political coverage. Clayton per- 
sonally handed out invitations in the 
State Capitol pressroom. Collier feels 
that feting a state politician was 
“positively not” a conflict of interest. 
“We always have receptions for 
important people,” Collier says. 
“Joseph Pulitzer did the same 
thing.” —PETER ADAMS 


Number, Please 


Most columnists and the syndicates 
that distribute their product are shy 
about disclosing which papers carry 
the columns. One reason is fear of 
fierce intersyndicate competition for 
publishing outlets. Another is that 
the columnists don’t want their 
editors deluged with protest mail 
when either a reader in one city or 
the object of an unflattering column 
wants to take issue and write every 
paper in which it appeared. One 
exception is Jack Anderson, who will 
reveal, on request, the names of the 
approximately 950 papers that take 
his column, though you may have to 
come in and copy down the list 
longhand. But the other major 
columnists and their syndicators 
won't even permit that. 

Ralph Nader, who is occasionally 
maligned by the likes of Evans and 
Novak and who has written a few 
letters to editors in his time, decided 
it would be useful to assemble a 
master list of which papers carry 
what columns. The most expeditious 
procedure, Nader decided, was to 
put some interns to work taking 
notes on every paper the Library of 
Congress gets. That still isn’t every 
paper in America, but it includes 
about 500 major dailies. As a result, 
Nader possesses one of the only two 
known directories of columnists, 
which he will share for a nominal fee. 
Accuracy in Media (AIM), the 
Washington-based conservative 
press monitoring group, has a 
similar list, for which it charges 
$750. 

Of the 500 major papers covered 
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in the Nader survey, Art Buchwald 
led with 124; James J. Kilpatrick was 
next with 123; William F. Buckley 
next with 98, and Evans-Novak sixth 
with 87. (Actually, all of the above 
have a good many more outlets in 
smaller daily and weekly papers.) 
Nader’s own column, incidentally, 
distributed by the Des Moines 
Register Syndicate, goes to 80 
papers, whose names Nader says he 
will provide on request. 

—BOB KUTTNER 


Say It Ain't 
So, Walter 


Car sales were off at Manly 
Eubank’s Ford dealership in 
Charleston, S.C. With all the gloomy 
economic news being reported each 
night on television, Eubank decided 
that the national media were causing 
a recession psychology unwarranted 
in Charleston. So Eubank persuaded 
the Charleston Automobile Dealers 
Association to place an antirecession 
ad in the local News and Courier and 
in the national trade publication 
Automobile News. The ad features 
likenesses of the three network 
anchormen—John Chancellor 
(NBC), Harry Reasoner (ABC) and 
Walter Cronkite (CBS)—and implies 
that network news is hurting the 
economy by showing all its weak 





Hard Times in 
Gomorrah 
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Hugh Hefner is having his share 
of trouble these days. Not only is 
a grand jury probing alleged 
drug activities at the Bunny 
Mansion, but business has never 
been worse. Playboy Enterprises 
reported losing $356,000 in the 
fiscal quarter ending Dec. 31, its 
first loss since going public in 
1971. Consequent economy 
measures include salary and 
hiring freezes at Playboy and 
Oui, several layoffs at Oui, and 
a 25 per cent salary cut for 
Hefner himself (from $305,000 
to $228,750). At Playboy's 
Chicago offices, free coffee is no 
longer being served to employees 
and, as if things weren’t bad 
enough, they’ve turned off the 
Muzak in the elevators. 
—PATRICIA MULLAN 
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But the truth is. we're not ina 


Asa matter of fact. Charleston — million. 
and the low country never had it 





Almost every night the networks have located in this area. 
tell us we're in a recession. And if Since 1970, the unemployment _ like these the only way we could 


we don’t watch out pretty soon rate for Charleston area has 
they're going to have us believing it. dropped from 7.1% to 4.2%. 
Since 1970 military investments 
recession. Not here in Charleston. in the Charleston area are up $129 to happen if we're not careful. 


Since 1971. bank deposits for 
so good. Charleston. Berkeley and 
Since 1970, 21 new industries — Dorchester counties have risen 


BUY ANYTHING YOU WANT EXCEPT THE RECESSION. 


Paid for by the Charleston Automobile Dealers Association 





an average of 79%, With statistics 


have a recession is to talk our- 
selves into it. 
And that’s exactly what's going 


So next time you're watching 
the evening news, do yourself and 
Charleston a favor. Don't believe 
everything you hear. 








Ad appearing in the Charleston, S.C., newspapers. 


spots while stressing none of the 
strong points. Some of Charleston’s 
encouraging economic statistics are 
cited, and readers are told not to 
believe everything they hear on TV. 

Some of the nonbelievers have 
begun displaying bumper stickers 
reading, I'M NOT BUYING 
RECESSION. And merchants in 
other comparatively prosperous 
areas have followed Eubank’s 
example. Brick’s Men’s Wear in 
Wichita, Kan., placed a similar ad in 
the local Eagle and Beacon which 
said, in part, ‘‘Recession?? 
Depression?? Yes, we have one every 
day for one hour between 5:30 and 
6:30 p.m., but all the other hours of 
the day things are just great here in 
Wichita.’ This time, included 
among the three anchormen’s 
pictures was Howard K. Smith, 
instead of Reasoner. 

Walter Cronkite, one of the ads’ 
targets, concedes the psychological 
impact of bad economic news, and 
“in that sense the media is 
presumably responsible for having 
reported the facts,’” he says. “But we 
didn’t fire people at General Motors. 
We didn’t start a tight money policy. 
We are not responsible for the high 
tax situation. Would people really 
rather have the media not give the 
information on the recession?” 

As for those puzzling over whether 
to buy a car from Manly Eubank, “‘l 
don’t believe everything I see on 
television or read in_ the 
newspapers,” says Cronkite, “‘and I 
don’t believe everything I read in 
ads.”’ —PATRICIA MULLAN 


In San Diego, a city where the 
politicians and the news media often 
work together as friends, a new 
publication is arousing some ap- 
prehension. San Diego Confidential 
is a monthly investigative newsletter 


edited and published by Joseph John 
Trento, a former Washington Post 
staffer and reporter for Jack An- 
derson. Its editors vow to publish 
“tall the news Copley won't print.” 
The local Copley papers, the San 
Diego Union and the Evening 
Tribune, have a combined daily 
circulation of 300,693, and little 
local competition. 

Last year Trento discovered that 
the county tax assessor was grossly 
underassessing the valuable 
tidelands controlled by the San 
Diego Unified Port District. The 
underassessments were costing the 
city millions of dollars in uncollected 
taxes, and Trento found that certain 
favored tenants were paying 
ridiculously low rents. Trento 
brought his notes to Lieut. Gen. 
Victor H. Krulak (USMC, retired), 
director of editorial and news policy 
for the Copley press. “‘He said he was 
very interested,” says Trento. “We 
even discussed fees for the story.” 
One month later, Krulak returned 
the Port material without comment. 
The Port District story ran on page 
one of the Chula Vista Star-News (a 
Harte-Hanks paper) in late October. 
Trento was convinced San Diego 
desperately needed strong in- 
vestigative reporting. 

Trento got together with Mel 
Shapiro, a retired accountant from 
New York, and San Diego Con- 
fidential’s first issue was published 
in January. Shapiro has spent time 
studying public records, a seldom- 
used news source in San Diego. Out 
of his research have come con- 
fidential stories about Mayor Pete 
Wilson's political loans and favors 
granted to contributors; the local bar 
association’s treatment of radical 
lawyers, and the sheriff's making the 
County Jail off limits to certain 
reporters. 

“If there is news we don’t print, I 
don’t know about it,” says Gene 
Gregston, editor of the Union. ““We 
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haven’t had much on the Port 
District except yacht club news.” 
Gregston said he employs five full- 
time reporters working on an in- 
vestigative team. But in fact, there is 
presently only one woman doing full- 
time investigative work at the Union. 
The other four were recently shifted 
to general assignment following 
budget cutbacks. 

When San Diego Confidential was 
starting up, an ad for the newsletter 
was submitted to the Union's 
personal section. The ad was to read, 
“San Diego Confidential, the new 
news source in San Diego,” with a 
phone number to call for details. 
When the ad didn’t run, Trento 
called and was told by Charles W. 
Apgar, assistant classified ad- 
vertising manager, that he must 
submit copies of his newsletter for 
review before the ad could be ac- 
cepted. 

“We must read all publications 
advertised to be sure they are family- 
type publications,’ explains Apgar. 
“Until Trento brings in a copy of 
Confidential, the ad will not run.” 
Apgar refused to comment on the 
massage parlor or “swinging single”’ 
ads he accepts for publication. 

A week after the problem with the 
ad, Confidential received a check for 
a subscription from Copley, Inc. 

—JANE WEISMAN STEIN 


Voice of 
The People? 


In Cleveland, the nation’s tenth 
largest radio market, the runaway 
ratings king is WERE-AM, whose 
insult-talk ‘“‘People Power’’ format 
has won both listeners and ad- 
vertisers since its inception in 1972. 
Yet recently, under the headline 
HELP US DECIDE, ballots asking 
listeners to choose between WERE’s 
current format and 24-hour news 
programming appeared in The 
Cleveland Press. Another WERE ad 
featured a photo of station star Gary 
Dee, arms outstretched in sup- 
plication, under the headline SAVE 
ME! Predictably, a flood of callers 
filled airtime for days to protest any 
change, and WERE personalities 
campaigned on the air against the 
proposal. When the tally was in, 
15,300 ballots had been cast, and 
“People Power”’ was vindicated by a 
ratio of 5 to 1, according to the 
station. Two votes were cast for a 24- 
hour recitation of the rosary. 
WERE executives now admit the 
outcome had been ‘“‘projected”’ 
beforehand. Still, station publicist 
Penny Bailey notes that thousands of 
voters did ask for an expanded news 
operation, and WERE has since 
bolstered its local news coverage. 
Station personnel concede, however, 





that plans for the expansion 
predated the balloting. 
—GARY DIEDRICHS 


The Wurst is 
Yet To Come 


When the presses started rolling on 
Feb. 5, the Dallas Morning News 
featured a full-page consumer story 
on food bargain hunting. When the 
paper hit the stands the story was 
missing—and there was a _ con- 
siderable flap in the newsroom over 
whether the piece had been killed by 
advertising pressure. 

The story, called FIGHTING 
INFLATION, was scheduled for 
page one of the weekly Guide to 
Good Eating section. Written by 
food editor Leigh Fenly, the story 
told how to save money by shopping 
at offbeat, little-known food outlets. 
Fenly and two Dallas women who 
had written a book called Dallas 
Food Finds toured surplus stores, 
unclaimed freight centers, thrift 
bakeries and Mexican groceries. A 
chart accompanying the article 
compared prices of salvaged items 
with those at a chain store; the 
alternative prices were much lower 
for each item. ““‘We saved a good 30 
per cent on our purchases over chain 
store prices,’ they reported. 

The food pages were laid out and 
preprinted Tuesday night, with the 
press run set for Wednesday mor- 
ning and publication on Thursday, 
Feb. 6. After 10,000 copies were run 
off Wednesday, the presses were 
stopped while the pages were 
checked. 

During this period, someone in the 
circulation department noticed the 
food bargains story and showed it to 
News advertising director John 
Rector. Rector went to managing 
editor Tom Simmons. Simmons 


spiked the story. Sourees indicate 
that Rector had argued there would 
be hostile feedback from the chain 
store advertisers which fill up the 
rest of the food section. 

Virtually all the copies of the 
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John Ehrlichman has applied for 
a job as a radio commentator with 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
A representative of Ehrlichman’s 
approached Mutual several 
months ago about a position as 
commentator for domestic affairs, 
an area in which the applicant has 
some previous experience. “No 
commitments have been made, 
but no doors have been closed 
either,’’ Mutual program director 
John Clement told [MORE] when 
first contacted. ‘“‘We are con- 
sidering him.’ Ehrlichman’s 


sideration, Clement says. 


just one more person applying.” 





Would You Hire This Man? 








UPI 


John Ehrlichman 


conviction in the Watergate scandal is not a factor in Mutual’s con- 


Still, it seems that Mutual might prefer to forget the whole thing; in a 
subsequent conversation, Clement was markedly less interested in 
keeping the door open. ‘‘We may never make a decision [on whether to 
hire Ehrlichman] ,”’ he said. “It’s not an important matter to us. He’s 





original food section were quickly 
gathered and destroyed. Food editor 
Fenly scrambled for copy, and in- 
stead of the inflation story, the News 
ran a full-page article on the 27th 


annual National Kraut ’n Frank 
Week, complete with a_ three- 
quarter-page picture of a sauerkraut 
pizza. 

After the incident, assistant 
managing editor Buster Haas 


handed in his resignation, pending 
an answer from publisher Joe Dealey 
as to whether the news editors or the 
advertising directors were running 
the editorial department. One week 
passed before Dealey said the news 
editors were, and the resignation was 
torn up. A petition signed by almost 
the entire city room was handed up 
asking the same question, and the 
staff asked to meet with Dealey and 
Simmons. At the meeting, Simmons 
said he had killed the story because a 
senior editor had not read the copy, 
and because the story—even though 
it included qualifiers—made surplus 
shopping appear to be an easy 
matter for anyone to do. At one 
point, when staff members con- 
tinued to press Simmons, he 
reportedly said, “Maybe I blew it,” 
but stuck to his reasons. 

Soon after, the story was 
rescheduled for publication and ran 
on March 6, with the same page-one 
play. However, the chart comparing 
surplus and chain store prices was 
dropped. And there were several 
small changes in the copy. The 
original article had read, in part, 

We saved a good 30 per cent on our 

purchases over chain store prices. 


In the edited version, the story read, 


We saved a good 30 per cent on our 
purchases. 


—STEVE SINGER 


With a Song 
In My Heart 


The latest frontier of the 
Philadelphia newspaper war is the 
recording studio. The Bulletin’s 1975 
radio and television commercials 
feature the paper’s new theme song, 
called “Stay in Touch with the 
World.”’ Set to a rock beat, the song 
is performed by Canadian singer 
Gloria Kaye, backed up by the All- 
Philadelphia Boys Choir. ‘Gloria is 
lovely and has a great voice,”’ says 
Bulletin promotion manager Tom 
Donahue. “She really ought to turn 
the kids on.”’ Local radio spots have 


already run, and according to 
Donahue, ‘‘the deejays are saying, 
‘Gee, that’s a great tune!’ ’’ Here is 


the chorus: 


Stay in touch with the world 
Stay in touch with the world 
Keep in step with the Bulletin 
Stay in touch with the world. 


A 45-r.p.m. record of the song is 
also being recorded for commercial 
sale. In this version, the third line of 
the chorus will be changed to: 


Don't let anything pass you by 


Lest the new theme song pass any 
Bulletin readers by, the paper ran as 
the lead article in the Sunday arts 
section a story headlined PHILA. 
BOYS CHOIR HOPES TO SING IN 
RED CHINA. The story, complete 
with picture of Gloria and the boys 
recording the “inspirational new 
song,’ casually mentioned in the 
third paragraph that a_ similar 
version of the song would trumpet 
the paper’s 1975 ad campaign. 

—C.C. 
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BY BRIT HUME 


During his recent struggle to remain chairman of 
the House Banking Committee, 81-year-old Wright 
Patman paid a quiet visit to House Speaker Carl 
Albert in an effort to enlist his support. Walter 
Taylor, an able and respected reporter for The 
Washington Star-News, heard of the meeting and 
stationed himself outside the Speaker’s office. 
When Patman emerged, Taylor asked how he had 
fared. ‘*Yes,” said the old man, “Speaker Rayburn 
will vote for me.” 

Sam Rayburn was Speaker of the House for 
17 years in the 1940s and 1950s. He has been dead 
since 1961. Taylor pressed Patman further, asking 
whether Albert would merely vote for him or work 
actively for his reelection as Banking chairman. 
Patman responded evasively, but again referred to 
Albert as “Speaker Rayburn.” Patman’s slip came 
as no great surprise to Taylor, for the chairman 
had for some time been regarded by reporters 
covering the House and by many Congressmen as 
senile. But there was no mention in Taylor’s story 
the next day of the “Speaker Rayburn” episode. 

Should Taylor have reported the incident? 
Isn't the mental health of so powerful a 
congressman as Patman news? It would seem so. 
But the Washington press corps—like most 
reporters elsewhere around the country—tends to 
steer clear of information about the private side of 
the public figures they cover: their sex lives and 
drinking habits even more than their health. There 
is a wide variety of reasons for this reluctance, 
ranging from libel problems to solemn notions 
about what constitutes news. As former White 
House correspondent Robert Nixon explained on 
CBS's ‘60 Minutes” recently (page 10), he never 
considered reporting Franklin D. Roosevelt’s affair 
with Lucy Rutherford. Likewise, Jack Anderson 
maintains he had “positive first-hand evidence”’ of 
John F. Kennedy’s extramarital wanderings but 
refused to publish it. In the sixties, when LBJ aide 
Walter Jenkins was arrested on a morals charge in 
a YMCA room just down the street from the White 
House, the Star's editor, Newbold Noyes, killed the 
story after a visit from Presidential emissaries 
Clark Clifford and Abe Fortas. As Henry Adams 
perceived almost 70 years ago, the journalist’s 
“double personality ... feels best satisfied... 
when writing in one sense and thinking in 
another.’’ But times may finally be changing. 


a coming to grips with Wright Patman, 
Star-News reporter Taylor did a more forthright 
job than most of his colleagues. In a long analytical 
piece published Jan. 19, he quoted Representative 
Richard Bolling, an increasingly powerful figure in 
the House, as saying of Patman, “The old man has 
always been a rattlesnake and now he is senile.”’ 
Another Congressman, not identified, was quoted 
as saying that getting rid of Patman was more 
difficult than dumping some of the other aging 
committee potentates because of Patman’s long 
record as a populist crusader. “It’s much harder to 
get a senile liberal than a senile conservative,’ the 
member was quoted as saying. 

The same Sunday, David Rosenbaum of 
The New York Times would go no further than to 
say that the chairman “‘could hold office long after 
he had lost the stamina and acumen the job 
demanded.”’ Recalls Rosenbaum: 
that line very well. I thought about it very long 
before I wrote it. What I was trying to say was that 
he was senile.’’ Richard Lyons and Mary Russell, 





Brit Hume, a contributing editor of [MORE] , is a 
Washington-based investigative reporter for ABC 
News. 
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“I remember © 


Now it Can Be Told... Or Can it? 


Wilbur Mills and Fanne 
Foxe wound up on page 


one across the country 
because they were 


caught. More often, 
the press knows about 
such exploits but 
avoids putting them 
in the paper. Why? 


who cover the House for The Washington Post, 
wrote only that Patman was “considered an 
ineffective legislator and arbitrary chairman.” 
Lyons told me he had not covered Patman’s 
committee enough to judge his condition and had 
seen no signs the old man was in his dotage, only 
that he seemed arbitrary. 

There is much soul-searching among 
journalists in Washington and elsewhere these days 
about whether a more inquisitive attitude toward 
the personal lives of public figures is not called for. 
Watergate is undoubtedly partly responsible. Few 
episodes have more clearly illustrated how different 
the poses struck by those in power can be from the 
reality of their character. Then came _ the 
astonishing story of Representative Wilbur Mills, 
the esteemed chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. His fling with the bottle and the 
“Argentine Firecracker” converted him almost 
overnight from a figure accorded the reverence of a 
Winston Churchill to a Congressman more closely 
resembling W.C. Fields. 

The Mills episode occurred less than two 
years after Speaker of the House Albert crashed his 
car into two others outside The Zebra Room, a 
Northwest Washington bar. Like Mills, Albert 
threatened the police with his power when they 
arrived at the scene. Witnesses said the Speaker 
was “obviously drunk.’’ The incident has fueled 
persistent speculation that Albert has a drinking 
problem, and the rumors have done his image, and 
hence his influence, no good. An example is a joke 
that made the rounds in Washington in the days 
after Mills’s car was pulled over beside the Tidal 
Basin and Fanne Foxe made her famous plunge. 
The diminutive Albert was actually in Mills’s car 
that night, the story went, but escaped detection 
because he was hiding in the glove compartment. 

Another prominent politician whose image 
has suffered because of after-hours activity is 
Senator Edward Kennedy. The unanswered 
questions about his misadventure at Chap- 
paquiddick eight years ago clearly threatened his 
potential candidacy for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination and may have been a 
crucial factor in his decision to declare himself out 
of the running. Several news organizations, includ- 
ing CBS’s ‘60 Minutes,’” were known to be gearing 
up for major efforts to get to the bottom of the story 
at the time Kennedy withdrew. 

For all the impetus these cases have 
provided, the continuing debate about the private 
lives of public people has produced no consensus 
on a new standard for handling such stories. There 
is almost universal reiteration of the view that such 
material should be left alone unless it affects public 
affairs in some way, but no agreement on how to 
apply this yardstick. Further clouding the issue are 
differing viewpoints on who is a public figure 
capable of influencing the public’s business and 
who is not. But despite this confusion, an in- 









spection of the way the job is presently being done 
suggests that there are ways to better inform the 
public about the less visible sides of those in power 
without resorting to scandalmongering. 

In covering the physical condition of public 
figures, particularly those in or close to the White 
House, the press has come a long way from the day 
when there was a tacit agreement among White 
House photographers not to take pictures of 
Franklin Roosevelt in his wheelchair. Today, the 
breast operations performed on the wives of a 
President and Vice President make headlines 
across the land. The story of Vice-Presidential 
nominee Senator Thomas Eagleton’s psychiatric 
troubles won prizes for the two reporters who broke 
it and became one of the major issues of the 1972 
Presidential campaign. Columnist Marquis Childs, 
who has been in Washington since the Roosevelt 
era, theorizes with some humor that James 
Hagerty, press secretary to President Eisenhower, 
may have eliminated some of the media's 
inhibitions in this area when, during one of 
Eisenhower's illnesses, he issued bulletins on the 
President’s bowel movements. Lyndon Johnson 
presumably emboldened the press photographers 
when he pulled out his shirttail on the lawn of the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital to display his scar after 
abdominal surgery. 

Despite the trend toward openness in 
reporting the physical maladies of those in or near 
the White House, there is still some reluctance, as 
the Patman case illustrates, where the person in 
question is less eminent. Part of the reluctance is 
rooted in clearly legitimate concerns. As the 
Times’s Rosenbaum said of Patman, “I was not 
willing to say that he was senile because I don’t 
know for sure when one reaches that point.” But if 
Rosenbaum was unwilling to make the medical 
diagnosis required to declare Patman senile, could 
he not have reported some of the conduct that led 
so many to think so? For years, the committees of 
Congress were headed by men who gained their 
chairmanships merely by outlasting their 
colleagues. The late Carl Hayden hung on as head 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee until he 
was nearly 90 and hopelessly doddering. He was 
propped up by the extensive staff that the com- 
mittee system confers upon senior members. There 
was little reporting on how dim and decrepit 
Hayden became in his later years. The tendency of 
the press to shy away from such reporting rein- 
forces one of the dangers of the committee system. 
In the words of John Simonds, a _ veteran 
Washington correspondent with the Gannett 
newspapers, “Once a guy attains a little power, it’s 
easy for him to drop out of sight. What you get is a 
flow of material cranked out by his staff. You don’t 
know where the guy is when the press releases come 
out.” 

A contemporary case is Ray Madden, the 
83-year-old chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, which, despite recent reforms, still exercises 
considerable power as a kind of traffic cop for all 
House legislation. Says the Star-News’s Taylor, 
“Madden is as senile as the day is long. He rambles 
on constantly about nongermane matters. The 
Rules Committee is a joke. It’s run like a poker 
game. Everyone sits around this big table and,they 
shout at each other. There’s no semblance of 
parliamentary procedure.’ Taylor recalls one 
recent episode when Representative Al Ullman, the 
new chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, appeared before the Rules Committee 
in an effort to get an important bill reported for 
action by the full House. ‘‘Everything got tied up 
for 1S minutes while Madden went into a soliloquy 
about the need for more space in the committee 





Revealing 
Stories 


Do we know too much about these 
public figures? Clockwise from top left: 
Thomas Eagleton listens as George 
McGovern discusses his running mate’s 
mental health during 1972 Presidential 
campaign; former House Ways and 
Means chairman Wilbur Mills 
backstage in Boston with friend and 
stripper Fanne Foxe; Lyndon Johnson 
reveals scar left by gall bladder 
operation in 1965; Wright Patman, the 
aging and recently unseated chairman 
of the House Banking Committee; 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis besieged 
by paparazzi in New York; cartoonist 
Al Capp lecturing on campus; Ted and 
Joan Kennedy after Chappaquiddick. 
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room. Ullman got up and left.” On another oc- 
casion, Taylor recalls, Madden spent a half hour 
during a committee meeting trying to get himself 
and some colleagues positioned for a photograph. 
When Taylor referred to the committee in one of 
his stories as “zany,"’ however, an editor at the 
Star-News delted the adjective. 

There have been stories about the disorder 
in the Rules Committee, some containing pointed 
references to the age of the chairman. But there has 
been little of the kind of day-to-day coverage of the 
committee's activities which would include the Al 
Ullman episode or the picture-taking fiasco. The 
distinction is important, because mentioning such 
incidents as part of daily coverage would seem to be 
one way the press could surmount the obstacles to 
reporting the poor health—or the drunkenness—of 
public figures. (More on this point later.) 

Whisky has always flowed freely in and 
around the halls of Congress, and Washington has 
long had its share of problem drinkers in positions 
of power. Hugh S. Johnson, who headed the 
National Recovery Administration under 
Roosevelt, was one of the most powerful and visible 
figures in the New Deal. He was also a drunk, 
although no one wrote about it at the time. More 
recently, the late L. Mendel Rivers, who headed the 
House Armed Services Committee and became 
notorious for his bombs-away attitude toward 
world affairs, was one of the town’s more talked- 
about problem drinkers. Except for Drew Pearson 
and Jack Anderson, few reporters wrote about 
Rivers’s boozy behavior. The Washington Post 
would regularly delete characterizations of Rivers 
as the ‘“‘bourbon-and-branch-water Congressman” 
from the Pearson-Anderson column. 


R.....1 Long, the unpredictable chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, was for years 
regarded as a heavy drinker. His boisterous defense 
of his corrupt colleague, Thomas Dodd, in 1967 
had about it the strong aroma of hooch. Long is 
understood now to be on the wagon, but neither his 
drinking nor his apparent cure has found its way 
into many stories written from Washington, 
although his committee is among the most 
powerful. A still more current case is that of Lee 
Metcalf, the junior Senator from Montana, who is 
widely regarded as a drunk by Capitol Hill 
reporters. Metcalf has been involved in several 
incidents which might have pointed the way to a 
more searching examination of his condition, 
including one in which he punched a policeman 
during a public protest outside the Capitol. But the 
Metcalf drinking story remains in the rumor stage, 
having never been confirmed nor knocked down by 
the media. 

Some Washington reporters are openly 

this off-limits attitude toward 
alcohol and politics. ‘“We are very free about saying 
someone has his hand in the till,”” says the Times's 
Rosenbaum, “but we are very reluctant to say that 
someone is drunk.” Howard Simons, managing 
editor of The Washington Post, puts it even more 
emphatically. “‘Most newspeople,”’ he says, 
“protect the private lives of public people.” 
Simons, however, seems uncertain this is bad. 
“You don’t like prying into the private lives of 
public people because it smells of Hollywood 
gossip, of Walter Winchell.” 

Simons says the Post has no fixed formula 
for handling stories about the private lives of public 
figures, only a flexible standard that such matters 
are *‘not to be pried into until it affects their public 
performance.” The same standard was enunciated 
by every newsperson interviewed for this article. 
The trouble with it is that it may be just as difficult 
to judge whether people’s private behavior is af- 
fecting their public duty as it is to determine 
whether they are drunk—or lecherous—in the first 
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place. There are some experienced Washington 
journalists who believe such behavior is bound to 
take its toll. “I think if you drink a lot or stay up all 
night chasing women,” says Julius Duscha, 
director of the Washington Journalism Center, “‘it 
interferes with your work.’ Others disagree and are 
quick to cite examples such as Warren Magnuson, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Committee, and 
Representative Fernand St. Germain of Rhode 
Island. Magnuson has long been considered a 
drinker and he sometimes looks the part—turning 
up on the Senate floor with his face ablaze and 
having difficulty expressing himself. One reporter 
remembers seeing him stumble onto the floor in a 
condition of seeming intoxication. But in terms of 
legislative effectiveness, Magnuson would rank 
high on almost anyone’s list. Such is his influence 
that he has sometimes been referred to as ‘‘Magic 
Maggie.” St. Germain, in the words of Gannett’s 
Simonds, “‘is a big swinger and nighthawk, one of 
the biggest in Washington.” But Simonds says St. 
Germain always seems to be alert and shows no 
signs that his nightlife hinders his duty. 

Jack Germond, one of the most respected 
political correspondents in Washington, now 
assistant managing editor of the Star-News, agrees 
with the majority view that private matters should 
remain so unless they “have a bearing on an of- 
ficial’s capacity to do his job.”” But Germond draws 
distinctions for various kinds of private matters. “‘I 
have very few problems with stories dealing with 
health,” he says, “except in pinning it down.”’ As 
for drinking, Germond feels it is important in 
Presidential races because of the nuclear button, 
but less so in House or Senate campaigns. In fact, 
he doubts the relevance of even heavy drinking in 
most instances. He cites the example of Elliot 
Richardson. “Richardson drinks heavily at oc- 
casional social affairs, but I don’t think that’s 
pertinent.” 

Sex, Germond believes, is the least pertinent 
category. “I have a hell of a time seeing where sex 
very often affects a guy’s work,”’ he says. Yet 
Germond acknowledges that in some instances an 
official’s sex life can affect his reputation with his 
colleagues adversely and thus have a bearing on his 
effectiveness. He cites as an example an upstate 
New York Congressman, a married man with two 
children. “He had a big reputation for being a 
tomcat with the girls on his staff,”” says Germond, 
“and Senator Javits thought badly of him, and I 
know this was the reason.” 

Covering the sex lives of public figures is 
clearly the most difficult area of all, for a number 
of reasons. The most obvious is that it is much 
more difficult to catch an official in flagrante 
delicto than it is to spot one drunk or snoozing in a 
public hearing. Assuming the facts of sexual ac- 
tivity can be pinned down, their relevance to any 
public duty may be even harder to establish. One 
Washington Post reporter told me she knows with 
certainty the details of two of Edward Kennedy’s 
recent romances. One is the widely talked about 
affair with Amanda Burden, stepdaughter of CBS 
president William Paley. The other, according to 
this reporter, involved a dashing blond New Yorker 
of about 30, exceptionally gifted as a musician. The 
reporter told me she could write about neither 
because she learned the facts as a friend, not as a 
journalist. But even without this ethical barrier, 
there is reason to doubt she could have gotten the 
details into the Post. As Howard Simons says, ‘“The 
titillation of sex lives just doesn’t interest me as 


serious news.” 
Even so, the Post has occasionally delved 


into such matters in an erratic way that illustrates 
the difficulty of applying what Simons 
acknowledges is an ‘‘ad hoc” standard. The Post’s 
redoubtable Maxine Cheshire, for instance, 
published the fact that Kennedy and Ms. Burden 
had turned up as a couple in a variety of places 





during their rumored affair. And the Post gave 
splashy, spicy, page-one treatment a few years ago 
to the morals arrest of Peter Yarrow, of the Peter, 
Paul and Mary folk group, in a Washington hotel. 
Yarrow had allegedly taken advantage of a willing 
young groupie who knocked at his door. But when 
Jack Anderson established the details of cartoonist- 
commentator Al Capp’s sexual assaults upon 
several coeds at the University of Alabama at a 
time when Capp was lecturing on campuses about 
the morality of youth, the Post refused to publish 
the column. The Post was not alone. Virtually every 
major subscribing newspaper in the East, except 
for The Miami Herald and the New York Post, also 
refused to print the Capp column. At the time, 
Washington Post executive editor Benjamin 
Bradlee said the decision to kill the column was in 
keeping with a Post policy against publishing sex 
stories unless an arrest was involved. Since Capp 
was not arrested, merely run out of town by the 
university police, the column was unfit. This policy 
seems to abdicate news judgment to the police, and 
Simon says it is no longer in effect. 


L... June, the Post published an unob- 
trusive story inside its “Style’’ section which 
reported that Joan Kennedy had been in a ‘“‘New 
England sanitarium for the past three weeks.” 
Although the story said nothing about alcohol, 
Simons said the Post understood that drinking was 
one of the reasons for Mrs. Kennedy’s 
hospitalization. (The institution involved is Silver 
Hill, in New Canaan, Conn., long known as a 
drying-out refuge for problem drinkers.) Simons 
said a central consideration in publishing the story 
was the fact that Senator Kennedy was at the time 
considered the prime contender for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. ‘‘Joan Kennedy’s 
alcoholism,” he said, ‘‘could intrude on her 
husband’s Presidency. She could cause em- 
barrassment by insulting a head of state or by 
being indiscreet in some other way.” Later, when 
Mrs. Kennedy was arrested for drunk driving, the 
Post displayed the story prominently on the cover 
page of its local news section. Subsequent stories 
on the disposition of the case (she pleaded guilty 
and paid a fine) were played inside the local news 
section. Other newspapers took an even greater 
interest in Mrs. Kennedy’s travail. A book about 
her entitled Joan: The Reluctant Kennedy was 
serialized in six parts in 40 newspapers, including 
the New York Daily News. Two-part excerpts from 
the book were carried in Good Housekeeping and 
the Ladies Home Journal. 

The Joan Kennedy case raises another 
question that bears importantly on how private 
lives stories should be treated: who should be 
regarded as an important public figure with the 
power to influence events and who shouid be 
treated as a private person and left alone? I once 
wrote a story for Jack Anderson which said that 
then Vice President Agnew’s 24-year-old son, 
Randy, “had broken up with his wife and has been 
living for the past month with a male hairdresser in 
Baltimore.” The implication was obvious—the 
Vice President’s son was gay. But the column 
contained no other evidence of this, nor any 
evidence that, even if he were, it had anything to do 
with his upbringing. The argument in favor of 
publishing the column was that the Vice President 
was lecturing America at the time on parenthood 
and that anything that bore on his family was 
worth telling the public. Anderson and I both now 
feel the story was a cheap shot. “We went after the 
kid to expose the father,’’ says Anderson. ‘‘It was 
not fair.’’ (Quite apart from all this, of course, is 
the further question of whether young Agnew’s—or 
anyone else’s—sexual preference is ever germane.) 

The Washington Post ran the Randy Agnew 
column but cut out all the references to the 
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1975 Mobil Oil Corporation 


“For God's sake, 
let us freely hear both sides’ 


That was Thomas Jefferson speak- 
ing. But it was just that sort of free and 
open exchange of ideas and opinions 
we had in mind when we decided to 
sponsor the National Town Meeting—a 
public forum in which Americans can 
hear and question their chosen leaders 
on important issues of our time. 

In the early days of this nation it was 
probably a lot easier to “..freely hear 
both sides: It was a small country of 
small towns. No great metropolises. No 
union of states sprawling the breadth of 
the continent. 


When Jefferson first became Presi- 
dent, we had fewer than five and a half 
million people in the whole country. 
Today, we have three metropolitan areas 
—and nine states—with more people 
than that. It's sometimes hard to be 
heard in a nation with so many voices. 


In the formative years of our coun- 
try, Americans exchanged ideas, opin- 
ions, even expletives, at the town 
meeting. Sometimes, that fellow they 
sent to the House or Senate would be 
there and his outspoken constituents 
would hear his side—or nail his hide. 

At Mobil Oil Corporation, we feel 
that kind of personal contact should 
still be an important part of the Ameri- 
can scene—no matter how big our 


nation and our government have grown. 
Except for small towns, however, such 
communication has virtually disappeared. 

So, to help people who care about 
good government keep in touch with the 
people who mind the government store, 
we're sponsoring a summer-long series 
of town meetings. It’s a small effort to 
foster greater discussion on the vital 
issues confronting us today. 


Some of your senators and repre- 
sentatives are taking time to participate. 
A score of public officials and experts 
have accepted our invitations to present 
their views on a variety of topics ranging 
from defense spending to congressional 
reform. And we're inviting anyone who 
wants to listen and question them. 


At each National Town Meeting, two 
principal speakers will have their say on 
a particular issue. After that, they will be 
questioned by members of the press. 
Then it's the public's turn. 


The meetings will be held on 
Wednesday mornings through Septem- 
ber at the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts/Eisenhower Thea- 
ter. Admission is free. 


If you're in Washington, let them 
hear your side. Take in a town meeting. 


It’s a capital idea. 


Mobil 


ot ies all 
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On Feb. 9, CBS's “60 Minutes” delved into the 
Private Lives of Public People” issue. Mike 
Wallace was joined on the program by columnist 
lack Anderson, New York Times Washington 
correspondent Eileen Shanahan, Washington Post 
executive editor Ben Bradlee and society reporter 
Vaxine Cheshire, Chicago Daiiy News Washington 
correspondent Peter Lisagor, former International 
News Service White House correspondent Robert 
Nixon and CBS correspondent Roger Mudd. 
Excerpts of their discussion follow. 


Wallace: Maxine Cheshire is an investigative 
society columnist for The Washington Post. She's 
had lots of experience documenting Washington 
gossip and wrestling with the mighty in the nation’s 
capital who try to keep the Post from printing what 
Maxine has found out. For instance, Henry 
Kissinger. 


Cheshire: Yeah, I had kept a logbook of his girl 
friends, and I hadn't really written about a lot of 
them. And one of them was getting ready to blow 
the whistle on him—Judy Brown—and in Silver 
Screen magazine. So, I got an advance copy of the 
magazine. I called Henry; got some quotes from 
Henry. Wrote the story, and my editors killed it at 6 
o'clock. At 6:15, Kissinger called my editor, Ben 
Bradlee, screaming in rage: How dare we run that 
story! Well, we weren't going to run it, until he 
called; and Bradlee came straight back and said, 
“Put it in. If he’s done something that he’s that 
embarrassed by, obviously we have a duty to report 
it.”” 

Bradlee: We printed it. 

Wallace: Why? 

Bradlee: Because he was spending an awful lot of 
time. when he was in perhaps the most important 
job in Washington, with interesting different 
people, some of whom had very interesting con- 
nections. 

Wallace: Ben Bradlee is Maxine Cheshire’s boss 
at the Post, and he is very careful what he prints. 

Cheshire: There were rumors of the President's 
drinking, about Nixon drinking at Camp David. 

Wallace: Well, when you say drinking at Camp 
David ... 

Cheshire: And passing out. I mean, serious 
drinking, heavy drinking. 

Wallace: Bradlee didn’t print that story, because 
the Post has a two-source rule, and Miss Cheshire 


could not find a second Secret Service agent to 
verify what one agent from Camp David had told 
her. Jack Anderson did write that story. He was 
satisfied he had the proof. 

Anderson: After we got deep in the mire of 
Watergate, I felt that I ought to write the story, and 
did write the story, that President Nixon was going 
away for long weekends up to Camp David with 
Bebe Rebozo, and that Bebe Rebozo was mixing 
martinis in a pitcher, and that they were sitting 
there drinking very heavily. I thought that, at this 
point, it becomes news. It does affect his public 


behavior, and so I wrote that story. 
: + *£ 


Wallace: Franklin Roosevelt had been dead 
more than a quarter century before his longtime 
relationship with Lucy Rutherford was made 
public. Robert Nixon covered the Roosevelt White 
House for the old INS—International News Ser- 


“Did You Write About It?” “I Did Not.”’ 


vice. He was one of three pool reporters on that now 
famous train ride when FDR stopped off to see 
Lucy Rutherford on his way to Hyde Park. 


Nixon: | didn’t know that there was a Lucy 
Rutherford. This was the Rutherfords, a man and 
wife. The only romance—or supposed romance— 
that I ever heard about concerned Princess Martha 
of Norway. 


Wallace: Had you known for a fact that the 
President was having a dalliance with Lucy 
Rutherford or Princess Martha, candidly, would 
you have written it? 

Nixon: Good god, no! 

Wallace: Why? 

Nixon: Chop my own head off? 

Wallace: How do you mean chop your own head 
off? 

















Henry Kissinger and admirer. 


Nixon: Well, you know, if you’re a White House 
correspondent, you're there at the sufferance of the 
White House. You have to have credentials 
provided by them after being cleared by the Secret 
Service. And all you have to do, if you really get out 
of line, is for them to lift your credentials, and 
where are you? Out on the street. 

Wallace: That was true then. Do you think it’s 
still true today? 

Nixon: I would assume so. 

Wallace: Are reporters still worried about self- 
preservation, about not losing their sources? Roger 
Mudd has been CBS News Congressional 
correspondent for years. 

Mudd: Yeah, I think reporters know a lot more 
about members of the Congress than they write. 
They rely on those Congressmen as sources of 
information, and if they have good sources they get 
good stories. And if they get good stories, they are 
out on the front page, and so on. So, I think 
generally there’s been a tendency not to print the 
unsavory, salacious information about members; 
because the minute that happens, I think they 


would find that their sources would no longer be 
available to them. 
* * * 

Wallace: You know Senator Harrison Williams 
of New Jersey? 

Lisagor: Right. 

Wallace: Pete Williams. You knew that he was 
having considerable trouble with the bottle. 

Lisagor: And I did, and everybody else seems to 
have done it, because it was a public—it was a 
public spectacle. 

Wallace: You never wrote about it? 

Lisagor: No, I never wrote about it, Mike. The 
only time I personally witnessed it was during, | 
think, the 64 campaign when Lyndon Johnson was 
in New Jersey amongst his own people. And you 
know, and he was weaving and bobbing and 
somebody had to help him along. 

Shanahan: I covered hearings of the Banking 
Committee where Pete Williams was drunk at 10 
o’clock in the morning, and asking rambling 
questions that didn’t make a lot of sense, and the 
witnesses were trying to answer as if they had made 
a lot of sense. And I saw that dozens of times. 

Wallace: Did you write about it? 

Shanahan: I did not. 

Wallace: Why? 

Shanahan: Because I knew that my paper— 
there was no point in fighting about it. I'd had a 
titanic fight sometime before that over a story 
where Russell Long was drunk on the Senate floor, 
where it really affected the outcome of a major 
Johnson Administration tax bill, and was unable to 
get into the paper that Russell Long was visibly 
drunk on the Senate floor. Having lost that fight, I 
didn’t try again on Williams. 

Wallace: In 1968, Senator Williams’s habitual 
drinking became so blatant that he was censured 
by the NAACP for “conduct unbecoming a 
Senator.’’ We contacted the five major newspapers 
of New Jersey. Four of them did not report the 
incident at all. The fifth, The Evening Times of 
Trenton, wrote that Williams had been criticized 
for lack of demeanor. It did not say that he was 
drunk. It was not until 1970, when Williams 
himself made a public confession of his alcoholism 
and went on the wagon, that the press reported 
what had been common knowledge for several 
years before. 

Shanahan: I think the problem is that editors all 
over this country tend to require a higher standard 
of proof from reporters when we're dealing with 
what they regard as personal matters. When I say 
Russell Long was visibly drunk on the Senate floor, 
they say to me, “How do you know he didn’t 
suddenly have a terrible high fever and get sick?” 

Wallace: There is also the crucial matter of time, 
of space, of priority. 

Shanahan: No reporter ever has tiine to in- 
vestigate everything, every tip you get, everything 
you hear that might produce a good story. One in 
ten, maybe, you get a chance to investigate. Where 
I do assign a very high priority is where, for 
example, a sex life becomes hard-core corruption. I 
mean, the situation—which I believe to exist— 
where lobbyists procure call girls for members of 
Congress and their staffs. 

Anderson: Now, that’s a story. That should be 
investigated. 

Shanahan: You bet it’s a story, and I think that 
ought to have a higher priority for the assignment 
of reporters’ time than it generally does. 

1975 CBS Inc. All rights reserved. 
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hairdresser. The Post, however, seemed to be 
operating by a different standard in dealing with 
another man, like young Agnew a public figure 
more by extension than in his own right. Leslie 
Carpenter, a veteran Washington newspaperman 
turned public relations executive, died of a heart 
attack in Washington last July. He was the 
husband of Liz Carpenter, the salty-tongued 
former press secretary to Lady Bird Johnson. 
Carpenter’s body was found at the foot of the stairs 
of a flophouse near the bus terminal in downtown 
Washington. Police said he had been there on a 
homosexual encounter when he was stricken. The 
Star-News ran Carpenter's obituary without any 
reference to where his body was found. The Post 
disclosed where the body was found but went no 
further. “The Post went halfway,” says Charles 
Seib, formerly the managing editor of the Star- 
News, now ombudsman at the Post. ‘‘It made it 
look as if he had been with a female prostitute. It 
has never been published that it was a male 
homosexual, although we knew that.” 

The Post’s handling of the Carpenter 
obituary seems inexplicable: it misleads the reader, 
but not in a way. that could have given much 
comfort to Carpenter’s family. The case illustrates 
well the difficulty of deciding how to handle 
damaging information about the private lives of 
marginal public figures. A number of judgments, 
all subjective, must be made. Is the person a public 
figure at all? Is the person capable of influencing 
events and thus worthy of scrutiny in the public 
interest? How powerful is the person? Does the 
story in question have any bearing on any public 
issue? In the Carpenter case, it seems fair to say 
that he was so remote from the center of power in 
Washington that his private sex life was his own 
business and none of the public’s. The same can be 
said of Randy Agnew, whose personal life would 
have been of no interest at all had he not chanced 
to be the son of the Vice President. As for Joan 
Kennedy, a strong argument can be made either 
way. Her emotional problems wouldn’t matter if 
she were married to a wheelwright; indeed her 
difficulties would not be newsworthy. But since she 
is married to a powerful politician, not only is her 
personal life newsworthy, but a case can be made 
that her condition inevitably affects her husband’s 
effectiveness as a Senator and potential as a 
candidate. Yet it can also be argued that she, like 
young Agnew and Carpenter, is a public figure by 
extension and ought to be allowed to suffer her 
problems outside the glare of publicity. For my own 
part, I would like to see a standard observed which 
would recognize the difference between voluntary 
and involuntary public figures. Those who seek 
publicity and try—like Al Capp—to influence 
events should be given the greatest possible 
scrutiny. Those who cross the threshold into public 
life through no active step of their own—Joan 
Kennedy, Jackie Kennedy, Randy Agnew—should 
be entitled to more privacy. But this is at best a 
loose guideline that demonstrates the virtual 
impossibility of setting forth any hard and fast 
rules for judging news about public figures. 

Clearly, there needs to be greater scrutiny of 
the private side of public lives. One way this can be 
accomplished, without running the risk of ruinous 
libel suits or making unfair judgments, is to report 
the public conduct of those who seem drunk or 
doddering. Such reports should include comments 
from the individuals involved or their spokesmen as 
to their condition and from others who deal with 
them. Another approach, especially appropriate if 
the issue is sex, is to work such facts as can be 
established, together with appropriate comment 
from all sides, into larger profiles of individual 
public figures. Thus if a Congressman is suffering a 
loss of prestige because of a reputation as a ladies’ 
man, the issue can be explored by mentioning the 





reputation, getting the Congressman’s comments 
and collecting relevant quotes from his colleagues. 
Such material need not dominate a story, unless it 
is a case like that of Wilbur Mills, but it would 
seem to have a place, especially if the journalist is 
writing for the official’s—or public figure’s— 
hometown readers. As Gannett’s John Simond’s 
says, “If you’re covering a guy for the hometown 
readers, you have an obligation to go beyond the 
record and draw a picture of what style the guy is 
exhibiting and how he is spending his time.” 


If these seem to. be modest proposals for 


dealing with a major journalistic issue, it is because 
the problem is far too complex and ambiguous to 
be met by any sweeping, simple solution. (Indeed, 
there may be no solution at all.) The one assertion 
that can be made with certainty is that the public is 
entitled to know more than it is presently told 
about the private side of public people and that the 
media can present it without sacrificing fairness or 
abandoning the standards of serious journalism. 
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BY DAVID HALBERSTAM 


Brendan Gill of The New Yorker has written his 
autobiography thinly disguised as a semihistory of 
The New Yorker. The occasion is the magazine’s 
fiftieth (and presumably Gill’s sixtieth) birthday, 
and the book is not a particularly attractive ad- 
vertisement for either magazine or author. It tells 
more about Gill than about the magazine, and 
indeed it may not tell of the writer what he intends 
for it to tell. The book, Here at The New Yorker, 
includes, in addition to lengthy reprints of Gill's 
own work, constant references to his children, 
uncles, father and various homes.. There are 13 
references to his wife, Anne, compared to none for 
Jonathan Schell, the. young man who wrote The 
Village of Ben Suc, perhaps the single most im- 
portant print reporting from Vietnam; one for 
Richard Harris, not for his sustained, relentless 
pre-Watergate coverage of the Nixon Justice 
Department which lent great honor to the 
magazine, but because he had the good fortune to 
attend a wedding reception where Gill was present; 
none for Michael Arlen whose television reviews 
may be the most original essay-criticism in the 
country and one for Calvin Trillin, not because his 
reportage on America is a model for catching the 
texture of a changing society, but because his 
nickname is Bud. 

Nor is the rather loving self-portrait of the 
author exactly what it seems to be. Gill places a 
great deal of emphasis on style, manners and 
charm (John O'Hara, for example, is doubly 
scorned, first for not having adequate social graces, 
second for wanting them), and the author is clearly 
pleased by his own wit and social ease. Yet the 
charm is of a very thin kind—light, snobbish, self- 
indulgent. Indeed, Gill’s charm is not unlike the 
very same style that once marked the magazine’s 


tone—particularly its fiction—and which it has 


long since outgrown. Though the book is easy to 
read, there is a certain bitchiness and meanness of 
spirit, a tendency to settle old scores (more often 
than not with writers whose main fault seems to 
have been that they were better known than Gill). 

There are a lot of anecdotes strung together 
but precious little explanation of what—if 
anything—they mean, very little exploration 
beneath the surface. There is a good deal of talk of 
salary complaints from New Yorker writers and no 
facts on what they were paid. Here at The New 
Yorker is a dilettante’s book, the work of a society 
writer who has become more of a society figure 
than a writer. There is some fun in the book, some 
laughter, but even when I laughed I was made 
uneasy by the fact that I was laughing at someone. 
Gill’s portrait of James Thurber, for example, is 
remarkably malicious; Thurber is portrayed as a 
maniacal, difficult, egocentric and perhaps cruel 
figure, happy only when he can get two friends 
fighting. I do not need to like Thurber to admire 
and esteem his work; it seems as brilliant now as 
when I started this petty book. I have no illusion 
that humorists are happy people. But there has to 
be more depth, more subtlety to the portrait of a 
gifted man like this, more sense of why a man so 
talented was so difficult. Instead we are simply left 
mocking him in his pain and vanity. 

We are also given for the umpteenth time a 
cartoon figure of Harold Ross, the founder and 
first editor of the magazine. Gill’s portrait is 
replete with the usual Rossisms—Ross Being Odd, 
Ross Being Difficult, Ross Being Outrageous, Ross 
Being Bellicose, Ross as a Clown. I did not know 
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Eustace Tilley Revisited 


Brendan Gill’s Here At 
The New Yorker, 
argues the author, “‘is 
light, snobbish and 
self-indulgent.’’ It 
glosses over both the 
magazine’s singular 
contribution as well as 
the drawbacks of 
one-man editorial rule. 


Ross, but I know enough about the magazine to 
know that there is less bumpkin there than meets 
the eye. I do not know what devices Ross used to 
protect himself, to keep people, particularly 
writers, at a distance. He protected his own power 
by not debating decisions with colleagues very 
often, and thus deliberately seemed quirkier than 
he was. But what is clear from his magazine and his 
journalistic legacy is how serious he was. The very 
fact that he had Liebling writing about the press in 
a way that predates today’s concern for journalism 
by some 30 years is just one indication. Ross ob- 
viously had a profound, if carefully disguised, sense 
of quality; he had a healthy respect for the outer 
reaches of his audience’s sophistication, and he 
had a healthy curiosity about the society around 
him. 

Gill’s writing about William Shawn, Ross’s 
successor at the magazine, and the other editor 
over the 50-year span, is not very much help, either 
(though I am indebted to him for including a 
photograph of Shawn, printed I assume to prove 
that Shawn does, in fact, exist). We are told by Gill 
repeatedly how good an editor Shawn is, but other 
than Shawn's wanting to cover the sinking of the 
Andrea Doria, we are given very little to illustrate 
the editor in action. We are finally left with the 
magazine as a testimonial to Shawn, which is 
exactly—minus the photo—where we started. 

Here at The New Yorker is an homage to 
Shawn, and like many books by New Yorker 
writers, is dedicated to him. I only give Shawn 
semihomage, myself. I find The New Yorker a good 
magazine, but a puzzling one. 1 am puzzled that a 
magazine of its seriousness and vast resources is 
not excellent more often, that it generates less 
excitement and fine writing than I would like. I 
think the answer, the key to both the magazine’s 
strengths and its weaknesses is the mysterious 
Shawn, but if he is rarely seen around town he is 
also not terribly well perceived through this book. 

It is always a little tricky, perhaps even 
ungenerous, to review a book and chastise the 
author for what he has not written instead of what 
he has. In this case, however, it seems fair. The 
book is timed to exploit the fiftieth anniversary of 
the magazine, and Gill stands to benefit from the 
cumulative curiosity of a highly sophisticated and 
literate audience about an organ which is a vital 
part of their intellectual lives. As such, it seems to 
me there ought to be some attempt to estimate the 
role of the magazine in American social- 
intellectual life—to understand what changes 


Shawn made on the excellent model he inherited, 
why he made those changes, and to determine what 
stimuli he was responding to. Just as it is not 
enough to write a book entitled Six Crises and thus 
deal only with the questions you want to answer, I 






do not think it is enough to write a book this light 
and trivial and say that this is all you sought to 
accomplish. Nor is it adequate to respond, as Gill 
has in certain interviews, that he did not deal with 
younger writers and recent events at the magazine 
because he did not know them as well. For a writer 
who presumed last year to be the host of WNET’s 
“Behind The Lines,” a television series dedicated 
to understanding journalism, Gill has dodged some 
very serious questions. 

For example, The New Yorker is_ the 
magazine of an elite measured largely by income 
and status, less by ideology, politics and perhaps 
intellectuality. Its readership is at the very heart of 
what might be considered good, right-thinking, 
educated, optimistic, successful America. I suspect 
the magazine’s readers by and large supported this 
country’s entrance into the Vietnam war. That 
particular constituency changed on the war as the 
country was changing and, indeed, as the magazine 
was changing. The New Yorker was leading at the 
same time that it was being led. Thus, the Schell 
piece is fascinating, and it is the stuff of which any 
serious book on the history of a magazine must 
center. 

It was a landmark piece of reporting, 
powerful, highly influential; it was printed in 1967 
when the country was in the midst of conversion 
from hawk to dove, and it helped change the elite 
to an astonishing degree. It confirmed the doubts 
of many people about the misuse of American 
power in a very basic way: I still remember one 
scene from it, an American GI, going through a 
Vietnamese hut looking for weapons, pointing to 
his own rifle, yelling to a frightened peasant 
woman, “You have same-same?” I would have 
loved to know something of the mechanics of the 
Schell piece, what led Shawn to assign Schell, why 
Schell wanted to do it, how he went about doing it, 
what happened to him on the scene, what Shawn's 
response was when he saw it, what response there 
was to the piece (I know for a fact that Robert S. 
McNamara was affected by it). Since Schell’s 
reporting seemed in tone to conflict with the more 
traditional reporting of The New Yorker's Asian 
correspondent, Robert Shaplen, it seemed a major 
event. Thus the genesis and impact and byplay of 
the piece are not only likely to be fascinating, but 
unlike most of the stuff Gill serves us, of real 
significance in helping explain how journalism 
changes as a society changes. If Gill did not know 
how important the Schell piece is, he is ignorant; if 
he knew and did nothing about it, he is lazy. 

Gill in no way tries to deal with the 
magazine in any historical sense, by trying to place 
it in the line of American periodicals. Yet it has a 
special place in our journalistic life. It pioneered in 
what later became known as the New Journalism, a 
kind of journalism verite, or literary journalism, 
and for almost 15 years it stood apart. But, 
inevitably, it spawned a new generation of imitators 
and admirers, many of them going on to write more 
flashy and exciting and creative work; so that by 
the mid-sixties Tom Wolfe, who claimed to have 
invented the term New Journalism, savaged The 
New Yorker for its stuffiness and conservatism in 
what became one of the profession’s minor 
scandals. 

Wolfe, in effect, was speaking for’ a 
generation excited by the breakthroughs that 
seemed to be taking place in nonfiction writing, 
much of it now outside The New Yorker. But it is 
important to remember that for a long time The 
New Yorker dominated this art. It gave the 
reporter sufficient space to overcome the brevity 
which often diminished and trivialized the quality 
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and seriousness of his work, it gave him enough 
time to overcome the tyranny of deadlines and to 
penetrate surface appearances and to perceive 
people and events as they really were. It broke the 
formula style which then dominated the larger, 
mass-circulation magazines, a style of writing and 
editing which, 1 suspect, had developed largely to 
induce and seduce a wary mass audience into 
reading something it didn’t much want to read, 
and which was designed to make people and events 
seem simpler than, in fact, they were. 

Thus, it seems to me that the key part of The 
New Yorker's early literary success came from the 
readership itself—reporters liberated by their 
audience. Though The New Yorker came to 
symbolize affluence for the magazine writer, in the 
early days it was quite the opposite. It paid much 
less than the big slicks, but the space and freedom 
it offered, the sheer excellence of the platform, 
compensated for other things. Writers write for 
money. but they also write for themselves, for their 
readers, and they write very much for their peers. 
In that particular sense. the spiritual one, The New 
Yorker must have been a dream. All of this helped 
spawn nonfiction writing as a craft and it lent 
respectability and excitement to an_ entire 
profession. A generation of journalists grew up in 
awe of those names: Liebling, Joseph Mitchell, 
Lillian Ross, John Hersey. Ross writing on the 
making of The Red Badge of Courage was 
breathtaking. This kind of detailed, literary 
reporting made a powerful impression on other 
reporters and made many of them see _ the 
narrowness of their own work. 

It was The New Yorker's World War II 
reporting, and the continuation of the same quality 
of serious reportage—Hiroshima by Hersey—in the 
postwar years that led to the rise of Shawn. 
America, sprung to superpower status, was 
becoming more serious, the society was becoming 
more serious, and the magazine was becoming 
more serious. Shawn, loosely in charge of the 
nonfiction section of the magazine, was now editing 
a part of the book that became, month-by-month, 
the most dominant section. Not surprisingly, when 
Ross died in late 1951, Shawn replaced him. 


B.. if things began to change inside The 
New Yorker under Shawn, they also began to 
change outside. For the first time, there was 
genuine competition for the same quality of writing 
and reporting. For there had always been one 
disturbing attitude at The New Yorker (disturbing 
at least to professional writers), the sense that it 
was a closed shop and that no outsiders need apply. 
The New Yorker had its own writers, and if they 
were not always the best writers, nonetheless Ross 
and Shawn could handle them and deal with them. 
Opening up the magazine to outsiders, I suspect, 
meant a loss of the editor’s control and leverage. 
Writers are difficult, as all editors know, and the 
better they are, the more difficult they are—they 
tend to be querulous about how their copy is edited 
and in what year it runs. Better to have them come 
to you on your terms. 

What has become clear in the Shawn era is 
that a system dominates The New Yorker, the sum 
larger than any of the parts. It is an editor's 
magazine. Shawn in charge, buttressed by a for- 
midable army of checkers and other staffers that 
keeps the level of the magazine, factually and 
intellectually, up to certain high standards. Little 
goes below that standard, but little goes above it. 
And intelligent as it often is, the magazine’s voice 
and style have a certain monotony. Thus, the 
magazine has exceptional cumulative credibility 
but it also lacks excitement and diversity; it reflects 
much too much one man, his standards, his tastes 
and his inhibitions. 
| think there has been a flowering of 
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nonfiction letters in this country in the last 15 or 20 
years, and much if not most of that flowering has 
taken place outside The New Yorker. Other 
magazines suddenly seemed more attractive and 
more open to a young and talented generation of 
writers. The symbol of the flowering was Esquire in 
the mid- and late fifties under Arnold Gingrich, 
Clay Felker and Harold Hayes. There are any 
number of reasons for this, I think: the rising level 
of education and awareness and seriousness in the 
country (part of it, I am sure, brought on by the 
coming of national television, which expanded 
people’s curiosity, whetted their appetites without 
satisfying them). America, too, as a superpower, 
was more deeply involved in the world. It was a 
serious time, fact outstripped fiction, and readers 
accepted a higher and higher level of quality. 
Norman Podhoretz in Making It, an unjustly 
maligned book, describes something of the same 
process and the same era, though from a slightly 
different perspective. By his terms, it is the coming 
of Jewish writing and Jewish letters, once consigned 
to small, rather cerebral and semi-ideological 
magazines, into the mainstream of American 
culture in the mid-fifties. Podhoretz himself wrote 
several memorable pieces for Esquire, one on the 
Beat Generation, another on Edmund Wilson. 
Esquire’s Gingrich was acutely aware of the 
changing audience, and he consciously set out to 
elevate the magazine. 

Felker went after writers and encouraged 
them to write in their own style with their own 
voice. Many of them were frustrated novelists now 
turning to nonfiction. Almost overnight the 





magazine seemed to generate an excitement all its 
own, a diversity and rare creativity (Felker's ‘in- 
stinct to trust quality writers on what they wanted 
to write was not unlike that, a decade later, of 
Willie Morris at Harper's, who also produced an 
exceptionally exciting magazine and who sought to 
help writers on their terms, not his). Very quickly at 
Esquire there came Tom Morgan (who ironically 
was a disciple of New Yorker writer Joseph Mit- 
chell but who had never been able to get across the 
moat at The New Yorker), then Gay Talese, Tom 
Wolfe, Peter Maas and others. 


F...., in 1960, Norman Mailer covering 
the conventions. Mailer’s career as a novelist, if not 
in decline, certainly seemed in doubt. It was as if he 
himself had been too powerful, too forceful, too 
impatient to divvy his perceptions up among 
characters in a novel; now suddenly, writing 
nonfiction, he found his voice. It was a novel in 
which there was only one character, Norman 
Mailer responding to everything around him—he 
got to have all the good lines. They were not wasted 
on minor figures in the novels, and all his great 
qualities, the powerful literary sense and that rich 
Talmudic intelligence, flashed to the surface. 
Felker had bumped into him at a nightclub, and 
they had started talking about nonfiction; Felker, 
whose instinct with a writer is singlefold, to get him 
into the magazine, immediately asked if he were 
interested in reporting. Yes, he was. Was he in- 
terested in doing the conventions? Yes. His 
problem in the past, he told Felker, was that he 
tended to cover politics from his political 
viewpoint. Now he would try it from a literary 
position, Mailer the Writer instead of Mailer the 
Ideologue. His Esquire coverage was a benchmark, 
not only for its reportorial and literary brilliance 
but because it helped legitimize the idea of major 
writers doing nonfiction. 

Now nonfiction was more and more 
respectable within the literary craft, and there was, 
not coincidentally, more and more money in it. 
Which allowed writers more time to do better 
work—their lot improved in a _ geometric 
progression. For part of the major change in 
writing that took place in the fifties was brought on 
by the change in the economics of publishing. The 
same factors which were making magazines more 
serious and making them tilt more heavily towards 
nonfiction were also working in the book business. 
There, too, the balance was swinging in money 
from fiction to nonfiction; there was, because of 
vast new paperback markets, more and more 
money in nonfiction writing. Nonfiction book 
advances went way up. Freelance journalists, who 
had in the past been forced to hustle five pieces 
they didn’t care about in order to write one that 
interested them, could suddenly do their best and 
most serious work all the time and make an 
honorable living. That is, work at the pace and 
rhythms that in the past only New Yorker writers had 
been privileged to enjoy, and yet retaining far more 
control over their work and how and when it was 
used than New Yorker writers ever could. A literary 
balance was changing. At The New Yorker, 
magazine writing was an end in itself, and the best 
New Yorker work did not always lend itself so well 
to hardcover. For the non-New Yorker writers the 
magazine piece was simply a form of exposure. 
Other magazines did not necessarily pay that well, 
but editors were willing to give writers other 
things—high exposure, big bylines, the cover of the 
magazine itself—the magazine was an ad- 
vertisement for the writer. 

Which changed somewhat the balance of 
power between editor and writer. At The New 
Yorker, only the editor had power; everything that 
appeared had to be filtered through Shawn, and 

(continued on page 24 ) 





Superman we are not. 
But that doesn’t mean NEW TIMES 
isn’t busting evil in the chops, fighting 
for the little guy, stripping the pants off 
phonies and generally shaking hell out 
of the establishment 

Like Mighty Mouse, we are small 
but powerful feisty. Out of all propor- 
tion to our size, we make waves. 

Strike fear in evil hearts. Give the trem- 
ble to fat cats. Shake the rafters 
The Mouse that Roars, that’s us. 





Some recent roars. 


Every two weeks, NEW TIMES 
comes along with a stick or two of 
dynamite in its fist. 

There was our story on “The Ten 
Dumbest Congressmen,” with NEW 
TIMES’ nomination for King of Dumb 
You should have heard the screams 
on that one, including a well-attended 
press conference called by the King 
himself. There was ‘‘Prescription 
Payola,”’ about doctors who are willing 
to risk your life for a color TV. There 
was “‘Southie Is My Home Town,” a 
look at the people of South Boston 
you didn't find in any of the other 
media. (After a century of getting the 
shaft, maybe they had reasons for 
coming off as brawling racists.) 

In “The Little Camera that 
Couldn't,” NEW TIMES dissected 
Polaroid’s SX-70, as a symbol of a 
consumer economy gone wild. In “A 
Wallace Is a Wallace Is a Wallace,” we 
looked underneath the new moderate 
George and found—guess what—the 
same old George. In “Happy Days Are 
Here Again,’’ we saw the new depres- 
sion as upbeat—a chance for new life- 
styles and the whole Whole Earth 
thing. In “Zen and the Art of the Per- 
fect Backhand,” we told you how to 
trust your body and ignore your old 
tennis instructor 

“The Gourmet Freeze-Out”’ ripped 
the foil off the big restaurant rip-off 
that’s serving up mass-produced fro- 
zen dishes as expensive house spe- 
cialties. ““‘The Consulting Con Game” 
laid bare a cushy professorial racket 
“They Shoot Ten-Year Olds, Don't 
They?” was a heartwarming look at 
New York's shootin’ cops with their 
007 license to kill just about anybody 
they want to. “That Championship 
Season” stripped the cover-up from 
the sex scandal that decimated Notre 
Dame's football team 

















Ils NEW TIMES mad all the time? 


Golly, no. Don't get the idea we do 
nothing but dredge up embarrassing 
facts and tweak important noses 
NEW TIMES is the magazine of 
what's happening and that’s a spec- 
trum that includes love and music and 
lifestyles and movies and all manner of 
rare new ideas. For instance, we re- 
ported on Erhard Seminars Training 
(est), one of the most fascinating of 
the new life therapies. We got inside 
the world of bisexuality. We published 
our own medical research on pot— 
“Attention: Smoking Grass May Be 
Good for Your Health.” 

And of course we continue to re- 
port on the eternal battle of The Little 
Guys vs. The Big Guys. Like the story 
on Sam Lovejoy, who toppled the big 
bad nuclear tower. And the young hill- 
billies of Mendocino County who were 
damned if they'd let their houses be 
torn down for lack of city plumbing 

Our bright, brash, talented writers 
and columnists—like Robert Sam 
Anson, Jesse Kornbluth, Marcia Selig- 
son, Larry King, Amanda Spake, Jim 
Kunen, Mark Goodman, Frank Rich 
Janet Maslin and Nina Totenberg— 
have one thing in common. They're 
unafraid. They'll plunge into anything, 
take chances and stands, crawl way 
out on limbs. Sure, NEW TIMES may 
fall on its face sometimes. But never 
on its knees! 


ghtyMouse 


magazines. 


magazine on the American scene, we 
think—is plugged into this difficult, ex- 
hilarating age. Do we understand 
what's going on? Do we know The An- 
swers? Hell, we consider ourselves 
lucky when we know The Questions 


impossible knowledge. Our minds and 
eyes are open and our promise to you 
is firm: we'll pin as much of the truth 
to the page as we know how 


kind of magazine? If you've read this 
far, you're probably NEW TIMES’ kind 
of person 


magazine of what's happening for 
only $4.97. That's $3.33 less than the 
regular subscription price—$8.53 less 
than the newsstand price. The cou- 
pon below will do the trick. 
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living in a time of shattering transi- 
tions. Nobody knows where the worid 
is heading and if they claim to, they 
lie! 


New Times. 
Thinkofus as 


the Mi 
of 


We're plugged into now. 
Whether you like it or not, you're 


NEW TIMES—more than any other 


But we don't lie. We don't pretend 





Does NEW TIMES sound like your 


You can have 18 issues of the 




















Join us. Start to roar a little 





NEW TIMES 


The Mouse that Roars 


Send me 18 issues of NEW TIMES for only $4.97; a saving of $3.33 over 
the regular subscription price—$8.53 less than the newsstand price. | 
understand that | may cancel at any time, receiving a full reftund on any 


unmailed issues 


__| Payment enclosed Bill me later 
Name 

Address 

City State 








Detach and mail to: 


NEW TIMES, PO Box 2948, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302. 
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YESTERDAY'S TRAGEDY 





Three Men Hurled into 
Eternity in the Dura-~ 
tion of a Moment. 








Stormy as were the early days of Tomb. 
ene, pething ever occurred equal to the) 


@ 





tormy as were the early days of 
Tombstone, nothing ever occurred 
equal to the event of yesterday. 
Since the retirement of Ben Sippy 
= as marshal and the appointment 
’ of V. W. Earp to fill the vacancy, 
the town has been noted for its 
quietness and good order. The fractious 
and formerly much dreaded cow-boys 
when they came to town were upon their 
good behavior, and no unseemly brawls 
were indulged in, and it was hoped by 
our citizens that no more such deeds 
would occur as led to the killing of 
Marshal White, one year ago. It seems 
that this quiet state of affairs was but the 
calm that precedes the storm that burst 
in all its fury yesterday, with this dif- 
ference in results, that the lightning’s 
bolt struck in a different quarter than 
the one that fell one year ago. This time 
it struck with its full and awful force 
upon those who, heretofore, have made 
the good name of this country a byword 
and a reproach, instead of upon some 
officer in the discharge of his duty or a 
peaceable and unoffending citizen. 
Some time Tuesday Ike Clanton came 
into town, and during the evening had 
some little talk with Doc Holliday and 
Marshal Earp, but nothing that caused 
either to suspect, further than their 
general knowledge of the man and the 
threats that had previously been con- 
veyed to the Marshal that the gang 
intended to clean out the Earps, that he 
was thirsting for blood at this time, with 
one exception, and that was that Clanton 
had told the Marshal, in answer to a 
question, that the McLowrys were in 
Sonora. Shortly after this occurred some 
one came to the Marshal and told him 
the McLowrys had been seen a short time 
before, just below town. Marshal Earp, 
not knowing what might happen and 
feeling his responsibility for the 
preservation of the peace and order of 
the city, staid on duty all night and 
added to the police force his brother 
Morgan and Holliday. The night passed 
without any disturbance whatever, and 
at sunrise he went home and retired to 
rest and sleep. A short time afterward 
one of his brothers came to his house and 
told him that Clanton was hunting him, 
with threats of shooting him on sight. He 
discredited the report and did not get out 
of bed. It was not long before another of 
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his brothers came down and told him the | 


same thing, whereupon he got up, 
dressed and went with his brother 


Morgan up town. 

They walked up Allen Street to Fifth, 
crossed over to Fremont and down to 
Fourth, where, upon turning up Fourth, 
toward Allen, they came upon Clanton, 
with a Winchester rifle in his hand and a 
revolver on his hip. The Marshal walked 
up to him, grabbed the rifle and hit him 
a blow at the same time on the head, 
stunning him so that he was able to 
disarm him without further trouble. He 
marched Clanton off to the police court, 
where he entered complaint against him 
for carrying deadly weapons, and the 
court fined Clanton $25 and costs, 
making $27.50 altogether. This oc- 
currence must have been about | o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

THE AFTER-OCCURRENCE. 

Close upon the heels of this came the 
finale, which is best told in the words of 
R. F. Coleman, who was an eye-witness 
from the beginning to the end. Mr. 
Coleman says: I was in the O. K. Corral 


at 2:30 p. m., when I saw the two 
Clanton’s (Ike and Bill), and the two 
McLowry boys (Frank and Tom), in 


earnest conversation across the street, in 
Dunbar’s corral. | went up the street and 
notified Sheriff Behan, and told him it 
was my opinion they meant trouble, and 
that it was his duty, as Sheriff, to go and 
disarm them; I told him they had gone to 
the West End Corral. I then went and 
saw Marshal Virgil Earp, and notified 
him to the same effect. I then met Billy 
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antaloons, but 
to view. I 








Allen, and we walked through the O. K. 
Corral, about fifty yards behind the 
Sheriff. On reaching Fremont street I 
saw Virgil Earp, Wyatt Earp, Morgan 
Earp and Doc Holliday, in the center of 
the street, all armed. I had reached 
Bauer’s meat market; Johnny Behan had 
just left the cow-boys, after having a 
conversation with them. I went along to 
Fly’s photograph gallery, when I heard 
Virg. Earp say, “Give up your arms, or 
throw up your arms.’’ There was some 
reply made by Frank McLowry, but at 
the same moment there were two shots 
fired simultaneously by Doc Holliday 
and Frank McLowry, when the firing 
became general, over thirty shots being 
tired. Tom McLowry fell first, but raised 
and fired again before he died. Bill 
Clanton fell next, and raised to fire again 
when Mr. Fly took his revolver from him. 
Frank McLowry ran a few rods and fell. 
Morgan Earp was shot through and fell. 
Doc Holliday was hit in the left hip, but 
kept on firing. Virgil Earp was hit in the 
third or fourth fire in the leg, which 
staggered him, but he kept up his ef- 
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fective work. Wyatt Earp stood up and 
fired in rapid succession, as cool as a 
cucumber, and was not hit. Doc Holliday 
was as calm as if at target practice, and 
fired rapidly. After the firing was over 
Sheriff Behan went up to Wyatt Earp 
and said, *‘I’ll have to arrest you.”” Wyatt 
“I won't be arrested to-day; I am 


| right here and am not going away. You 


| have deceived me; 
| those 


told me 
I went to 


you have 

men were disarmed; 

disarm them.” 

THE EARP BROTHERS JUSTIFIED. 
The feeling among the best class of our 

citizens is that the Marshal was entirely 


justifiable in his efforts to disarm these 


men, and that being fired upon they had 
to defend themselves, which they did 
most bravely. 


CORONER'S INQUEST. 


OSEPH ISAAC CLANTON 
sworn, said; My name is Joseph I. 
Clanton, am cattle dealer by oc- 
cupation; reside in Cochise county; 

am brother to William Clanton who 
was killed; saw the whole affair. 
* Night before the shooting went into 
the Occidental Chop house to get 
lunch. While there Doc Holliday came in 
and commenced abusing me; had his 
hand on his gun all the time and called 
me a d—d son of a b—. Told me to get 
my gun out. I told him that I had no gun. 
Looking around I saw Morgan Earp 





| to the sheriff's office, 


corral] Billy Clanton and William 
Claiborne, alias Billy the Kid,* were 
also there. Frank McLowry demurred. 
Ike Clanton told us he was unarmed. I 
put my arm around his waist and found 
he was not armed. Tom McLowry pulled 
his coat open and showed he was not 
armed. Claiborne said he was not one of 
them; that he was there wanting them to 
leave town. I said, ‘Boys, you must go up 
lay aside your 


| arms, and stay till I get back.’’ I told 


them I was going to disarm the other 


| party. At that time I saw Earps and 
| Holliday coming down the south side of 


sitting on the bar with his hand on his | 


gun. Doc Holliday still kept abusing me 
until | went out. Virg. Earp, Wyatt Earp 
and Morgan Earp were all around. They 
told me if I wanted a fight to turn myself 
loose. All had their hands on their guns 
while they were talking. Holliday said, 
“You son of a b—, go and arm yourself.” 


Then I went off and did heel myself. | 
| Came back soon and played poker with 


Virg. Earp, Tom McLowry and others. 
Virg. had his gun on his lap all the time. 


| At daylight we quit. About 8 o'clock in | 
the morning I went and got my Win- | 
| chester, expecting to meet Doc Holliday | 
| on the street, but never saw him until | 
Virg. and Morg. Earp slipped up behind | 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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| William; he asked me to go out of town. 


| was. There we met Sheriff Behan... 


me and knocked me down with a six- 
shooter. Soon after I met my brother 


We went to the corral where my team 


SHERIFF BEHAN’S EVIDENCE 

IN REGARD TO THE TRAGEDY. 
JOHN M. BEHAN 

About 2:30 I was in the barber’s shop, 

and heard of trouble between 

Clantons and Earp. I went over to 

Hafford’s corner. I asked Virgil Earp, 


| the marshal, what was the excitement. 


| 


He said there was a lot of 





in town 


| looking for a fight. He mentioned no 


names. I said to Earp, “You had better 
disarm the crowd.” He said he would 
not, but would give them a chance to 
make a fight. I said, ‘‘It is your duty as a 
peace officer to disarm the parties.” I 
meant any parties connected with the 
cow-boys who had ‘arms.... [In the 
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* Although Claiborne was called “the Kid,’ 
the Billy the Kid of American legend and 
Hollywood movies was in fact William 
Bonner. Dean Pritchard, editor of the Epitaph 
Journal and a Western history buff, reports 
that in the Old West it was a popular practice 


among men named William to nickname 
themselves “the Kid.”’ 
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Fremont street. I said, “Ge 
not going to allow any trot 
help it.’’ They brushed pas 
turned and went with them 
them, expostulating. When 
within a few feet of the C 
McLowrys, I heard one of 
think it was Wyatt Earp, 

b—s. you have been lookin, 


| and now you can have it.’ 


| 
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time a voice said, “Thre 
hands”... 
WILLIAM F. CLAIB' 
Sworn for prosecution. 
Hereford. Occupation, dr 
and working for Colonel 
Neptune Mining company. 
October 26.... 
CROSS-EXAMIN 
Q. Who of the Earp par 
A. Doc Holliday. 


Q. Who shot second? 
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cowboy brawls and cattle rustling, the Epitaph 


the pioneer weekly, shot 


Holliday shot it out 
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ars, as the pape 


itself became p 


through with economic troubles, prin 
Once a bustling silver mining town of 20,000 


), Tombstone nc 


and consequently not enough local advertising to offer a pap 
ubscribers, who weren't interested in the et features o1 

who did not care about its local coverage 
One thing never changed, however. In 1975, the Epitaph co: 
| Founder Clum was a romantic figure. He led a police f 
stablished the postal service in Alaska during the Klondike 
| Epitaph, Clum also served as Tombstone’s elected mavor;: lik 
| © vived several ambush attempts on his life. As editor, Clum en 
| lawless image. As mayor, he hired U.S. Marshall Wyatt Earp « 
One year after the Epitaph was founded, Wyatt Earp, his | 


in ti 


a local crime story and ran it on page three. In its coverage o 
Wyatt Earp and Doc Holliday, Clum’s Epitaph was strongl 
written by Clum, is reprinted here, as well as testimony from tl 
The Epitaph tradition will survive. The paper is being dona’ 
journalism students will produce it as a free biweekly for 
journal called the Tombstone Epitaph Journal, \aunched la 
supply its 30,000 subscribers with a generous supply of weste: 
only be about the Old West, not of it. “‘As the curtain starts to 
era, we would like to close with a few simple words,” 
we wish you all godspeed.” 
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Earp brothers; 


Earp party. 


Q. Who shot third? A. One of the | 
I don’t know which. 
Q. Who shot fourth? A. One of the | 


Q. Who shot fifth? One of the Earp 


party. 


* * * 
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Q. Don't you pass sometimes under 
“the Kid"? A. Yes, sir; 


sometimes I do. 
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rp party shot first? | on 


Q. How old are you? A. About twenty- 
e the 21st day of last October. 
Q. What state are you from? A. Yazoo 
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yne now has only about 1,200 residents, little commerce 
a paper. At the end, the Epitaph had about 400 local 
res on frontier history, and 4,000 national subscribers 
nh cost the same as it did in 1880—15 cent 
lice force that captured Geronimo in 1877 and later 
ndike Gold Rush of 1898. While he was editor of the 
r; like his town, Clum was too tough to die, and sur 
m crusaded to rid Tombstone of its cowboy gangs anc 
irp of Dodge City, Kans., to lean up the town 
his brothers Virgil and Morgan, and dentist Do 
in the O.K. Corral. The Epitaph covered the event as 
age of the incident and the subsequent murder trial of 
‘rongly pro-Earp. The original story of the gunfight 
rom the trial. 
donated to the University of Arizona at Tucson, where 
for Tombstone residents. And a monthly historical 
ed last June by the paper’s owners, will continue to 


western lore and history. Still, the Epitaph Journal can 


rts to fall and theater li 


d the Epitaph’s farewell editorial. * 


ghts begin to darken on another 
Adios, amigos, and 
—PETER ADAMS 


| little 


Q. Do you like the Earp boys? A. I 


| have nothing in the world against them. 


Q. Did not one of them arrest you, in a 
killing scrape you had at 
Charleston, a month ago? 

Objected to, and objection sustained. 

Q. Were you not engaged in a killing 
scrape, at Charleston, some time ago, for 
which you are now held under bonds? A. 
I decline to answer. 

Q. Why do you decline to answer? A. I 
decline to answer under the rule, as 
expounded by the court, namely—‘‘that 
the answer would tend to criminate or 
degrade him, 


tempt.” 
* * * 
RE DIRECT. 
You were asked on your cross- 


examination if you were not sometimes 
called ‘‘the Kid.”’ Please explain how you 
came to be called by that name? A. | 
came here when I was small; when 
Tombstone was first struck; Johnny 
Slaughton’s men called me the Kid; 
called me by that name because I was the 
smallest one in the outfit. 

I first came to Tombstone two and a 
half or three years ago. I have grown 
nearly two feet in height since then. 

THOMAS KEEFE 

Sworn for the prosecution: I reside in 
this city; occupation, carpenter. I was in 
this city October 26, 1881... . When the 
first shot was fired I was standing at the 
corner of Fourth and Allen streets; when 
I heard the firing I ran down Allen street 
to Third, and on Third to the corner of 
Fremont. My attention was drawn to a 
man dying but not dead, laying along 
side of the house, on the corner of Third 
and Fremont streets. I called two or three 


| men and said, “We will pick this man up 


and fetch him in the house before he 
dies;’’ we brought him in the house, and 
got a pillow, and laid him on the carpet, 


| and made him as easy as we could. I 


asked him if he had anything to say 
before he died; he made us no answer; he 


could not speak. I unbuttoned his clothes 
| and pulled his boots off; gave him some 


water. The other young man, Clanton, 


| was hallooing so with pain, I sent for a 


~ Arizona Mail and Stage Line. > | 


doctor to inject morphine into him. The 
doctor arrived, and I helped him inject 
morphine into him, alongside of the 
wound. He was turning twisting and 
kicking in every manner with pain. He 
said, ‘“They have murdered me! Clear 
the crowd away from the door and give 
me air; I have been murdered!” The last 
words he said before he died were, 
“Drive the crowd away!” 
JOSEPH ISAAC CLANTON. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION RESUMED. 

Q. In what position upon your person 


| were the Winchester rifle and pistol at 
| the time you were encountered by Virgil 


and Morgan Earp, I mean at the time of 
your disarmament by them, the day of 
the difficulty? A. My pistol was stuck in 
my pantaloons, but was exposed to view. 
I was packing my Winchester in my 


| hand. 


TESTIMONY FOR THE DEFENCE. 


| THE STATEMENT OF WYATT EARP 





What is your name and age? 
A. Wyatt B. Earp; age, 32 last 





or bring him into con- | 
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TOMBSTONE, 


HOLLYWOOD STYLE: The Earp gang—Doc Holliday (Kirk 


Douglas), Wyatt (Burt Lancaster), Virgil (John Hudson) and Morgan (DeForest 
Kelley—head for a showdown with the Clantons and McLowrys in the film, 


‘Gunfight at the OK Corral.’ 





trace the matter up, and I was satisfied 


that three men, named Billy Leonard, | 


Harry Head and Jim Crane were in that 


robbery. I knew that Leonard, Head and | 


Crane were friends and associates of the 
Clantons and McLowrys 
stopped at their ranches. It was generally 
understood among officers, and those 
who have information about criminals, 
that Ike Clanton was a sort of chief 


and often | 


among the cow-boys; that the Clantons | 
and McLowrys were cattle thieves, and | 


generally in the secrets of the stage 
robbers; and that the Clanton and 
McLowry ranches were the meeting 
places, and places of shelter for the gang. 

I had an ambition to be sheriff of this 
county next election, and I thought it 
would be a great help to me with the 
people and business men if I could 
capture the men who killed Philpot. 


There were rewards offered of about | 


$1,200 each for the robbers. Altogether 
there was about $3,000 offered for their 
capture. I thought that this amount 


| might tempt Ike Clanton and Frank 





March. 

Q. Where were you born? A. 
Monmouth, Warren county, | 
Illinois. 


Q. Where do you reside and how | 


| long have you resided there? A. Tomb- 


stone; since Dec. Ist, 1879. 

Q. What is your business. or 
profession? A. Saloon keeper; have also 
been employed as a deputy sheriff, and 
also as a detective. 

Q. Give any explanation you may 
think proper of the circumstances ap- 
pearing in the testimony against you, and 
state any facts which you think will tend 
to your exculpation.... 

A. Shortly after the time Budd Philpot 
was killed by those men who tried to rob 
the Benson stage, as a detective I helped 





McLowry to give away Leonard, Head 
and Crane; so I went to Ike Clanton and 
Frank McLowry when they came in 
town. I had an interview with them in the 
back yard of the Oriental saloon. I told 
them what I wanted. I told them | 
wanted the glory of capturing Leonard, 
Head and Crane; if I could do so, it 
would help me make the race for sheriff 
next election. I told them if they would 
put me on the track of Leonard, Head 
and Crane—tell me where these men 
were hid—I would give them all the 
reward, and would never let anybody 
know where I got the information. Ike 
Clanton said that he would be glad to 
have Leonard captured, that Leonard 
claimed a ranch that he claimed, and if 
he could get him out of the way he would 
have no opposition about the ranch. 
* * * 

I was tired of being threatened by Ike 
Clanton and his gang. I believed from 
what they had said to others and to me, 
and from their movements, that they 
intended to assassinate me the first 
chance they had, and I thought if I had 
to fight for my life against them, I had 
better make them face me in an open 
fight. 


* * * 


Virgil Earp was then city. marshal; 
Morgan Earp was a special policeman 
for six weeks, wore a badge and drew 
pay. I had been sworn in in Virgil’s place 








“They have murdered 
me! Clear the crowd 
away from the door and 
give me air; I have 
heen murdered!” 











to act for him while Virgil was gone to 
Tucson on Stillman’s trial. Virgil had 
been back several days, but I was still 
acting....About ten minutes af- 
terwards, and while Virgil, Morgan, Doc 
Holliday and myself were standing on the 
corner of Fourth and Allen streets, 
several persons said, “there is going to be 
trouble with those fellows,’’ and one man 
named Coleman said to Virgil Earp, 
“they mean trouble. They have just gone 
from Dunbar’s corral into the O. K. 
corral, all armed. I think you had better 
go and disarm them.” Virgil turned 
around to Doc Holliday, Morgan Earp 
and myself and told us to come and assist 
him in disarming them. Morgan Earp 
said to me, “they have horses; had we not 
better get some horses ourselves, so that 
if they make a running fight we can catch 
them?” I said, ‘‘No, if they try to make a 
running fight we can kill their horses, 


and then capture them.” 
* * * 


THE DECISION. 


CLOSING SCENE IN THE 
EARP-HOLLIDAY EXAMINATION. 


OPINION OF 
JUSTICE WELLS SPICER 


n view of these controversies 
between Wyatt Earp and Isaac 
Clanton and Thos. McLowry, and in 
further view of the quarrel the night 
before between Isaac Clanton and J. 
| H. Holliday, I am of the opinion 
+} that the defendant Virgil Earp, as 
chief of police, by subsequently calling 
upon Wyatt Earp and J. H. Holliday to 
assist him in arresting and disarming the 
Clantons and McLowrys, committed an 
injudicious and censurable act; and 
although in this he acted incautiously 
and without proper circumspection, yet 
when we consider the condition of affairs 
incident to a frontier country; the 
lawlessness and disregard for human 
life; the existence of a law-defying 
element in our midst; the fear and 
feeling of insecurity that has existed; the 
supposed prevalence of bad, desperate 
and reckless men who have been a terror 
to the country, and kept away capital 
and enterprise, and considering the 
many threats that had been made 
against the Earps, I can attach no 
criminality to his unwise act. In fact, as 
the result plainly proves, he needed the 
assistance and support of staunch and 
true friends, upon whose courage, 
coolness and fidelity he could depend in 
case of an emergency. 
. = & 
I conclude the performance of the duty 
imposed upon me by saying, in the 
language of the statute, “There being no 
sufficient cause to believe the within 
named” Wyatt S. Earp and John H. 
Holliday, “‘guilty of the offense men- 
tioned within,” I order them to be 
released .C&> 





The Gospel According To Harold 


BY LEW POWELL 

When Harold E. Martin arrived in 1963 to run The 
Montgomery Advertiser and Alabama Journal for 
their new owner, George Wallace took little notice. 
The dailies were still the news product of executive 
editor Grover Cleveland Hall Jr., with whom 
Wallace regularly huddled over chummy Saturday 
lunches. And this fellow Martin seemed harmless 
enough—native Alabamian,  churchgoer, 
crackerjack businessman, advocate of no alien 
political product of a _ hardscrabble 
background not too different from his own. But, 
Martin has turned out to be Wallace’s most 


views, 


persistent antagonist in the Alabama press, 
causing him more embarrassment in a week than 
the whole of the pointy-head Eastern establishment 
in a year. “The Time” and “the Newsweek,” as 
Wallace likes to call the newsmagazines, can write 
all they want about his racism or the sucking 
sounds he makes when he eats—Wallace’s con- 
stituency could hardly care less. But Harold Martin 
has driven Wallace appointees from office and even 
sent them to jail. 

Though Wallace seems politically  in- 
vulnerable in Alabama, it irritates him that, even 


Spurred by Christian zeal, Alabama publisher 
Harold Martin pursues George Wallace like 
some hardscrabble God of vengeance—all the 
while keeping a tight rein on his papers’ budget 
and his Tennessee walking horses. 
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Oliver Williams 


as he begins to savor national respectability, his 
hometown dailies continue to poke into his ad- 
ministration of state government. Wallace’s at- 
tempts to stifle Martin have failed. After a year of 
stories on conditions in state prisons, which won 
the 1970 Pulitzer Prize for local investigative 
reporting, Wallace tried to appoint Martin to the 
prison board. Martin’s page-one rejection was so 
outraged (‘‘a crude and cynical political hoax’’) 
that Wallace called to apologize, according to one 
witness, “sounding like a whipped puppy.” 

Press secretary Billy Joe Camp says Wallace 
does not want to talk about Martin. Camp instead 
suggests an interview with Tom Johnson, editor of 
The Montgomery Independent, a small pro- 
Wallace weekly. Johnson also declines to talk, but 
he is anything but reticent in print. A particularly 
remarkable 1973 editorial about Martin began like 
this: “‘Much can be learned from gazing at his face. 
It is pulpy, bloated and asymmetrical. Just beneath 
the beak end of a pointed nose is a tightly drawn 
gash with thin lips, altogether resembling a scar 
more than a mouth. At the bridge end of the beak 
are two small porcine eyes—chilled and pale like 
baby oysters on the half-shell. ...” 

The man who inspires such vitriol is 
paunchy, graying and bespectacled—not at all the 
fugitive from a Japanese horror movie Johnson 
paints him. He is quite ordinary looking, in fact, 
the most striking aspect of his appearance being 
that his tie, shirt and socks always match. He wrote 
his first news story of any consequence in 1968, at 
age 44; a year later he compiled the prison series. It 
began with a tip from a prison doctor who knew 
Martin and refused to give the story to anyone else. 
Soon the publisher-reporter was slipping into 
Draper prison at 4 A.M., questioning doctors and 
inmates, concocting spur-of-the-moment ruses: 
“Say, I want to see where this crack in the floor 
runs—how about unlocking that door for me?’’ He 
reported that more than one-quarter of all new 
drugs marketed in the United States were being 
tested on Alabama prisoners, without adequate 
controls or medical supervision. A plasma program 
had resulted in a hepatitis epidemic and three 
deaths. Profiteering flourished. Gov. Albert 
Brewer, who served during the Wallace in- 
terregnum from 1968 to 1971, asked the state 
medical association to investigate Martin’s 
charges. It verified them, and the program was 
ended. 

But Martin was not through. A broader 
series on mismanagement evolved, forcing Brewer 
to order another investigation and subsequently 
demand the resignation of prison commissioner A. 
Frank Lee. The investigative report was kept 
secret, however, and Lee was later rehired as a 
deputy commissioner. In the meantime Martin had 
obtained a copy of the report, which he printed 
tidbit by tidbit. The report confirmed what Martin 
had written and added such fiscal curiosities as an 
abandoned school bus to which 7,700 gallons of 
gasoline, oil and parts were charged over several 
years. One warden resigned, and another, at the 
state’s largest prison, pleaded guilty to larceny— 
stealing lumber from the state to build a lakeside 
cabin. 

Since his prison work, Martin’s byline has 
appeared over a wide and sometimes bizarre 
assortment of disclosures. It was from Harold 
Martin that Alabamians learned that Wallace had 
taken a $30,000 tax deduction for donation of his 
personal papers .. . that Wallace’s brother Gerald 
had blown $25,000 in Las Vegas and borrowed 





Lew Powell is a reporter on the staff of The 
Charlotte (NV.C.) Observer. 








$60,000 from a Montgomery bank when he 
returned . .. that press secretary Camp had tried 
to evade police while driving with an improper 
tag . . . that Wallace had violated a state nepotism 
statute by appointing his wife’s cousin to a 
judgeship . . . that Air National Guard planes had 
been used to ferry Wallace campaign workers to 
primary states. Martin's stories on a kickback fund 
in the Air National Guard forced the resignation of 
Maj. Gen. George Reid Doster. His exposure of a 
gambling operation near Luverne put one man in 
jail; two are appealing convictions, and the sheriff 
and district attorney have resigned. 

Though Martin may well uncover more 
malfeasance than the rest of the state’s torpid press 
combined, he considers himself a publisher who 
dabbles in investigative reporting. It seems to 
surprise him that many Alabamians feel strongly 
about him, that they conjecture about his secret 
motives, that his religion or ego or personal life 
would be of interest to anyone. Although readers 
do occasionally stop him on the street to whisper, 
“Give him hell!” he purports not to think of 
himself as a public figure. “Actually, I was 
probably better known in the newspaper business 
when I was in production, attending all those 
meetings,” he says. 


W... he was nine years old Martin earned 
his first dime in the newspaper business hauling 
Sunday papers up a hill in his wagon. The son of a 
railroad man, he seldom saw spare change and 
soon became accustomed to life as a double-shift. 
After school he helped his father hang wallpaper. 
When machine-shop classes at his vocational 
school in Birmingham filled up, he settled for 
printing. The exigencies of providing for a family 
encouraged him to try a small Baptist college in 
Birmingham; working full time as a makeup man 
on the Post-Herald, he made A’s in political science 
and was offered fellowships at several colleges, 
including Harvard. But only Syracuse would allow 
him to continue working, so he went there for his 
master’s in journalism. He was planning to teach or 
try his hand at religious writing, but a professor 
touted him on the Newhouse chain: “One of these 
days it'll be the biggest in the country.” If he would 
do things the company way, a Newhouse executive 
told him, he was guaranteed a job as publisher. “It 
was either that or start in the business as a 
reporter,’’ Martin recalls. ‘“‘Looking back, I don’t 
think I made a bad choice.” 

For the next six years, Martin’s interest in 
reporting, never more than rudimentary, was 
forgotten as he bounced from Syracuse to St. Louis 
to Birmingham as Sam Newhouse’s business-side 
gunslinger. At each stop he had a free hand to 
straighten out production problems, and his 
opening move was to lay off excess personnel. “I 
feel no twinges of conscience,” he says. “That’s 
why I was called in, to save people’s jobs. We had 
to cut off surplus people if we were going to make 
” Martin, even his fiercest critics concede, is a 
master publisher. ‘‘He has the ability to walk 
through the building and say, ‘Do this, this and 
this,’ and save half a million dollars,” says an 
associate. He has a feel for deadlines, copy flow, 
production schedules—the newspaper-as-factory. 
Martin will not confirm the details, but he 
acknowledges that several years ago he was offered 
the chance to take over a failing New York daily, 
probably the Herald Tribune. “I gave it three 
years,” he says. “It lasted five.” 

Martin left Newhouse in 1963 to become 
publisher of the Montgomery papers (combined 
circulation: 100,000), which had just been pur- 
chased by the Carmage Walls chain. With 
Newhouse’s assets behind him, Martin had been 
allowed three years to turn a property around; here 


there was less money and less time—one year. He 
quickly raised ad rates, which had been increasing 
in 2- and 3-cent increments, by 28 cents, and in 
what is known in Advertiser-Journal folklore as the 
Christmas Massacre, laid off 13 longtime em- 
ployees. ““Mr. Newhouse always said, ‘I didn’t hire 
you to win any popularity contests.’ You can’t be 
independent unless you make money. Then you can 
tell George Wallace or a big advertiser to keep his 
money.’’* Walls bought the Advertiser-Journal for 
$6 million. After six years under Martin, Walls was 
able to sell it to Multimedia, a South Carolina- 
based chain, for $18 million. 

After the turbulent first year, Martin had 
the papers running to his satisfaction and was able 
to try his hand at writing. To begin with it was 
mostly features, columns and junket dispatches. 
But the prison series established him, however 
involuntarily, as a conduit for leaks in a town that 
lives off government and politics. Where a 
disgruntled bureaucrat in Washington will call 
Jack Anderson, one in Montgomery calls Harold 
Martin. (The two have occasionally cooperated on 
Alabama stories, though Martin recalls that he 
once “almost had to throw that little Brit Hume out 
of my office’ when he pressed too strenuously for 
some information on liquor kickbacks.) “If 
somebody calls in with a story, I try to get them to 
talk to a reporter. If they won’t, I take it. I don’t go 
out looking for anything. It’s just kind of grown. I 
enjoy it, but my job is still running the paper.” 

Martin concedes his prose is pedestrian. He 
seldom attributes, even to ‘‘sources,”” preferring a 
straight memo-style recitation of the facts as he has 
determined them. Martin employs Ben Allen, a 
retired investigator for the Department of Public 
Safety, as his legman. ‘“‘We’ve got to assume that 
every story we do is going to wind up in court, so 
Ben’s main job is to make sure we’re not wrong,” 
Martin says. At one time Martin had a second 
investigator and says there are times he could use 


five. 
Martin’s modus operandi is simple, if 


unusual; his motivation is less clear. Some say it’s 
ego, and surely he enjoys seeing his byline on the 
front page (both papers run the same story) and 
knowing his name is now recognized beyond the 
newspaper business. But religion plays a powerful 
role in Martin’s life, too—another parallel to Jack 
Anderson, who is a devout Mormon. The front 
page of the Advertiser always includes “Pause to 
Pray,’’ a short prayer which is now canned but was 
formerly written by Martin. Here is one he wrote in 


1972: 

Lord, it seems like everything I do makes 
somebody mad. In my selfishness I’m tempted to 
do just nothing. Father, I know You will have a 
plan for my life. I will follow it as You guide me, 
no matter who gets mad. Amen. 


A feeling of moral indignation pervades 
Martin’s reporting. And sometimes he seems as 
outraged about rigged booths at the state fair or a 
minor state employee driving with an expired tag as 
with a broad pattern of corruption. ‘‘Well, it’s 
illegal,” he responds with finality. “It’s not 
picayunish to me.”’ He says he tries to control his 
anger, ‘‘but I am indignant. I came from a poor 
family and had to work hard. I resent waste. People 
see this, I think, and that’s why they call 
me....I’m probably doing a better job from a 
Christian viewpoint than I would have in religious 
writing. There are more opportunities.” 

Harold Martin’s detractors would make a 

(continued on page 26 ) 





* When stung by an editorial or news story in the Advertiser- 
Journal, George Wallace often warned liquor distributors in 
New York that if they continued to buy space in the papers their 
goods would be displayed under the counters of Alabama's 
state-operated package stores. Wallace capriciously turned this 
spigot on and off for several years, costing the papers an 
estimated $250,000 in advertising. Martin was preparing to sue 
when Lurleen Wallace's death brought in Governor Brewer. 
Wallace has not used the tactic since he returned to public 
office. 
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The Fight To Save Mozart 


BY MICHAEL MELTSNER 


I think back on the night Lefore, Roslyn Tureck 
playing the saraband, the excitement that she 
causes, the strain with which one listens, con- 
centrates to hear the little, noiseless ap- 


poggiaturas.... 
* * * 


My family apart, I am as fond of Peter [Starr] as of 
any human being. Indeed, I feel for him that 
special affection 1 reserve for anyone who has 
made me a million dollars. 
—William F. Buckley, Jr., Cruising Speed 
As WFB himself might put it with eyebrows at the 
ready, it probably seems a trifle indecorous in these 
vincible times to be making a big fuss over the 
dispatch of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart and 
Johann Sebastian Bach from the New York area 
FM band. But tamper with symbols of cultural 
value and you threaten the heavy investment of a 
lot of people. No smaller conception fully captures 
why dropping the classical music format of a tiny 
radio station called WNCN-FM in favor of 
“progressive rock’’ has set off the most intense 
listener protest ever mounted before the Federal 
Communications Commission: 90,000 petition 
signers, 4,000 letters, complaints from a long list of 
music world celebrities, the New Jersey legislature, 
the New York City Council, a senator, three 
governors, two dozen members of Congress and 
countless other politicos. With the daily unraveling 
of the national economy, some stirring in the 
depths must account for no less than four New 
York Times editorial pleas to preserve Mozart, 
pickets chanting “‘We want Bach” before the 
corporate offices of a previously obscure company 
known as the Starr Broadcasting Group, and 
20,000 music lovers pledging almost half a million 
dollars in two weeks to keep them safe from the 
Rolling Stones. 
The conduct of William F. Buckley Jr., 





Michael Meltsner is a professor of law at Columbia 
University and the author of Cruel and Unusual 
Punishment (Random House). 
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When William Buckley 
decreed that New 
York’s WNCN-FM 

abandon the ciassics for 

‘progressive rock,’’ he 

didn’t count on 
triggering the largest 
listener protest in the 
history of the FCC. 


chairman of Starr’s board, is especially curious. A 
while back, he filled three pages of New York 
magazine trading insults with music critic Alan 
Rich, created a committee of establishment bigwigs 
(chaired by New York City Center president 
Richard Clurman, and including Dr. Frank 
Stanton and Theodore Sorenson) to help save the 
very classical format he doomed, and announced a 
$100,000 grant to subsidize the format from a 
charitable corporation that didn’t exist at the time 
of the pledge. 

All this has been reported in New York with 
a certain routine competence. But perhaps the 
most important aspect of the story—the interplay 
of law and economics that follows when listeners 
and broadcasters square off before the FCC—has 
largely been ignored by the press. So long as center 
stage was held by the on again-off again format 
change, laments for “good music’’ and name- 
calling (Rich called Buckley a double-talker and 
Clurman a “master of inaction and elegant 
evasion”; Buckley replied that Rich “struggles 
under the burden of thought’’), reporters kept their 


ilustrated by Paul Richer 


notebooks out. Once it became clear that a drawn- 
out contest before the FCC and the courts would 
likely decide NCN’s future, they put them away. In 
the 20 years since Anthony Lewis pioneered serious 
coverage of legal matters for the Times, many 
journatists have proved they can master and 
coherently present complicated legal issues under 
deadline pressure. Many a lawyer has learned more 
about the criminal law from Lesley Oelsner’s Times 
coverage of Watergate than in a law school 
classroom. But this type of sophisticated coverage 
is usually restricted to legal beats (courts, crime) or 
to coverage of major trials. In these instances, the 
legal issues loom large. In many other stories— 
WNCN very much among them—the legal tangle 
is central but seldom perceived as such. The press 
tends to get bored or put off by the complexities. 
More about this later, but first the story so far. 

Starr Broadcasting was founded in 1967 by 
Buckley and his young protégé, Peter Starr, and 
quickly grew from two to 15 radio and television 
stations; in six years, gross revenues have climbed 
from $41,000 to $21 million. Along the way Starr 
went public, making a bundle for the original 
stockholders. The company purchased Arlington 
House publishers and acquired the habit of buying 
financially troubled stations cheap, changing their 
format and turning a quick profit. But the public 
clamor over the NCN affair plainly has hurt the 
company. Starr’s license now is clouded by the 
possibility of a commission decision that closing 
down New York City’s only 24-hour-a-day classical 
station was a failure to operate in the public in- 
terest. Whether classical programming will return 
to NCN is unsettled and will likely remain so for 
awhile—the FCC usually proceeds adagio. 

One of the reasons NCN may be brought 
back to life is that its supporters are fighting over 
a friend of the family. Some of the protest is from 
classical music professionals like concert manager 
Peter Gravina, who signed up 20 singers and 








musicians (Franco Corelli, Eugene Istomin, Licia 
Albanese) to decry the loss of one of New York's 
few media outlets “where concert artists can be 
interviewed and their recordings can be heard.” 
Another is David Greer, whose music school serves 
a high percentage of black and Puerto Rican 
students without a concertgoing background. “If 
we touch the imagination and interest of a child 
who has neither records nor concerts available to 
him,’ Greer told the FCC, ‘“‘NCN provides a means 
for him to hear the entire spectrum of classical 
music.’ Catholic priest Kevin M. Brandt spoke for 
another sizable group of NCN listeners when he 
complained to Buckley that NCN was a “refuge of 
musical gentility and civility in the midst of the 
barbarians’ blare and babble’’ from other radio 
stations. 

For 1S years, NCN’s pre-Starr owners, the 
National Science network, kept the station un- 
derstaffed and never seriously promoted the 
classical format or explored its profitmaking 
potential. Still, in broadcasting circles it was 
thought that NCN’s low-key advertising and high 
musical standards held a core of devoted followers. 
Classical music listeners are usually affluent, 
targets for sponsors selling high-priced electronic 
equipment and Caribbean vacations, but they are 
nowhere a large part of the radio market, even in 
New York, home of more musicians, concertgoers 
and record buyers than anywhere else in the world. 
Classical record sales are tiny in comparison to 
rock, and slipping; if the Beatles are more popular 
than Jesus, you can imagine where Bach stands in 
the ratings. (In audience size, NCN’s estimated 
400,000 regular listeners were at the bottom of the 
charts.) 

But what a classical audience lacks in 
numbers it makes up, at least potentially, in loyalty 
to the station and, when cultivated, advertisers. 
Chicago’s WFMT makes a yearly six-figure profit, 
in a market that includes two other “serious 
music” formats, by holding the allegiance of music 
lovers and selling their purchasing power to 
sponsors who believe that they can link love of 
Beethoven to their brand of imported cheese or hi- 
fi tuner. Over the years, belligerent WFMT 
listeners have backed the FCC into several corners, 
once when the station was threatened by short 
spacing (location of an interfering signal too close 
on the FM dial) and more significantly when sale of 
the station augured a switch to pop. But NCN 
listeners were never thus tested—given a choice of 
supporting the station and its advertisers or letting 
it die—until it was too late. 


W... Starr purchased NCN in 1972 at the 
bargain price of $2 million, it represented that the 
station would play ‘‘classical, concert, and sym- 
phonic’’ music at least 70 per cent of the time— 
ducking questions of format change at the time the 
FCC approved the sale. As late as last August, 
Peter Starr denied a shift was planned, even though 
it was then in the works. On Aug. 27, after Allan J. 
Eisenberg, program director of Starr’s Kansas City 
rock station (KUDL), paid a visit to check out 
NCN’s physical plant, chairman Buckley finally 
admitted that Starr intended to convert NCN to a 
rock station called WQIV. He claimed that the 
company sustained heavy losses (over $300,000) 
with classical music and could no longer put up 
with advertiser indifference. Buckley didn’t say so, 
but Starr was hurt by soaring interest costs during 
1974, a particular problem for a company with a 
number of recently acquired bank-financed 


properties. Buckley, who once called rock ‘“‘non- 
music,” went on to deplore the cultural loss, in- 
sisting that he would never listen to the new format, 
and explaining that Starr had obligations to its 
stockholders to operate in the black. 

The day after Buckley wielded the ax, he 
tried to find a home for the head, pleading with 
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listeners to ‘‘save WNCN” with pledges that would 
induce a noncommercial station to adopt the 
classical format. Despite the Labor Day weekend 
an astonishing 7,000 letters pledging $100,000 
arrived at the station by Sept. 3. Buckley also 
promised that a benefagtor called the Merlin 
Foundation would give $100,000 to the new station 
and that Starr would donate NCN’s 11,000-record 
library to any noncommercial station deemed 
worthy by the Buckley-selected citizens committee 
headed by Clurman. By Sept. 13, two days before 
Starr called off the campaign, pledges totaling 
$500,000 (including the Merlin money) had been 
received from 20,000 listeners. 


When the final installment of the NCN story 
is played, Buckley’s decision to solicit listeners in 
the hope another station would take over the 
classical format—mooting a legal challenge to 
QIV—may turn out to have been a critical blunder. 
The only completely persuasive rebuttal to charges 
Starr’s “‘sweetheart’’ campaign funneled 
names and dollars to the company’s private control 
will come if the Buckley “Save NCN” plan works. 
At this point it is stalled (though Buckley told 
listeners he was “confident” a noncommercial 
station would be found by last Oct. 1), and the 
contributions he solicited are being returned. 
There is simply no more space on the spectrum for 
another New York FM signal; no existing station 
has heeded Clurman’s call to increase dramatically 
classical music programming (a decision which 
might put the station in trouble with its listeners). 


Soon after Starr announced plans to drop 
the classical format, Dr. Jesse Werner, board 
chairman of GAF—a major producer of chemicals 
and photographic equipment—wrote Starr offering 
to help save NCN. Clurman learned of Werner's 
interest and put him in touch with WRVR, an FM 
station owned by the Riverside Church. RVR has 
been losing money for years (though the tide of red 
ink has been slowed recently by the introduction of 
heavy jazz and Latin music programming) and the 
church would clearly prefer to spend elsewhere 
some of the money that now subsidizes the station. 
Sale of RVR to a group committed to replacing 











music that has a wide appeal to blacks and 
Hispanics with a format supported by middle-class 
whites would be a delicate problem regardless of 
the broadcaster, but when the station is owned by a 
socially conscious church located on the fringe of 
the ghetto, both the political and the legal (a 
possible FCC challenge to the sale) issues are 
extremely sensitive. Last November, Clurman’s 
suggestion in a television interview that RVR was 
for sale and that WNET, New York's public 
broadcasting station, was a _ possible buyer 
prompted an immediate denial from the RVR 
board. 

RVR and GAF have kept. the 
“negotiations,” as GAF calls them, or “ex- 
plorations,”” as characterized by RVR’s lawyer, 
James Greely, a secret—until Feb. 25, when GAF 
confirmed to television reporter Les Brown of The 
New York Times that it was negotiating with RVR 
to provide programming “‘in essentially a classical 
format and to do it at a profit.’’ The Times story so 
incensed Greely that within hours he terminated 
conversations with GAF. “The publicity,’’ he said, 
“damaged relations with staff, advertisers and 
listeners.” Brown says he can’t reveal more than 
that the story was based on a tip. Clurman denies 
initiating the piece. A GAF spokesman professed 
ignorance as to the withdrawal and insisted that 
the company was still interested in dealing with 
RVR. “After all, we have been talking to them 
seriously for three months.” 


E... before prospects faded for a quick 
transfer of the classical format, Buckley faced a 
public challenge to his honor. Skeptics noted that 
many who had responded to his appeal were 
diverted from sending money to bona fide listener 
groups and that Starr had turned an 11,000-disc 
record collection (valued at $750,000 by Starr but 
at closer to $10,000 by Ray Norstrand of Chicago’s 
WFMT) into a whopping tax deduction. A good 
deal of confusion also centered on the $100,000 
pledge from Merlin, a foundation both totally 
unknown in New York fund-raising circles and 
with sources of funds foundation officials and 
Buckley refused to disclose. According to papers on 
file with the Secretary of State in Albany, Merlin 
wasn’t incorporated until two weeks after Buckley 
announced the pledge. The name of the donor—a 
matter never reported by the New York papers—is 
Audrey Sheldon, granddaughter of the founder of 
the Merck pharmaceutical empire. 

Within two weeks of Buckley’s an- 
nouncement of the change to rock, mistrustful 
listeners had formed two organizations, the WNCN 
Listeners’ Guild and Classical Radio for Con- 
necticut; retained Washington lawyers, including 
experienced communications litigator Frank 
Lloyd, of the Citizens’ Communications Center, 
and petitioned the FCC to lift Starr’s license. But 
the FCC refused to block the change to rock 
pending a final decision about license revocation. 
The Federal Court of Appeals, which hears appeals 
from FCC decisions, stayed the change for several 
weeks, ordered Starr not to dispose of the record 
library, but refused to intervene until final FCC 
action. 

On Nov. 7, NCN became QIV by in- 
terrupting Mozart’s Requiem with a song called 
“Roll Over, Beethoven,’ giving several classics 
lovers apoplexy. In the six weeks following the 
change, QIV tried all manner of gimmickry— 
astrology spots, free classified ads, youth-oriented 
news programs—as well as _ quality rock 
programming to attract listener support and 
advertising. ‘‘It will take a while,” said Eisenberg, 
who became general manager, ‘‘but I am confident 
we'll make a profit with rock.’ Until mid-January, 
there was no reason to doubt his judgment—all of 
Starr’s other stations are money-makers. Then he 
and station manager Larry Miller resigned, 
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because, according to Eisenberg, a nervous front 
office was afraid youth features they brought from 
Kansas City would not work in New York. ‘I'm 
very disappointed,” he told me. “Revenues were 
up. listener and retailer response was favorable. 
But people in the industry called what we were 
doing ‘‘college radio’’; it was just new and dif- 
ferent. I didn't think QIV could make it if it was 
just another rock station.”’ Richard Oppenheimer, 
the executive Starr brought in from New Orleans to 
run the station, would not discuss the nature of the 
differences between the company and and 
Eisenberg but insisted they implied no change in 
the economic viability of the progressive rock 
format: ‘‘Advertisers like it, and we are staying 
with it.” 


Wi: brings us to the law. For Starr's 


greatest threat isn’t competition from New York’s 
other rock stations—of which there are at most two 
(if you believe Eisenberg), or from half a dozen to 
40 ‘depending on your standard” (if you believe 
Kristin Booth Glen, a Listeners’ Guild founder and 
its counsel)—but from its coming battle at the 
FCC. Yet nothing written about NCN has done 
more than hint at the legal issues involved. 

The FCC position on entertainment format 
changes is clear enough—they are the business of 
the broadcaster, not Federal regulators. At 
triennial license reviews or when a station is sold, 
the FCC will consider whether a_ station's 
programming balance meets community needs. 
But the FCC has denied license renewal in- 
frequently, usually to broadcasters whose sins are 
so cardinal as to suggest suicidal tendencies. 
Recently, however, the commission has been pulled 
kicking and screaming to the brink of format 
regulation. 

In 1968, the Strauss Broadcasting Com- 
pany (Strauss being Robert S., the Democratic 


party chairman), attempted to present on WGKA- 
AM and FM, Atlanta’s classical stations, ‘‘a blend 


of popular favorites, Broadway hits, musical 
standards and light classics.” The FCC brushed 
aside a citizens group protest because more 
Atlantans preferred the Strauss format to classical 
music. But the Court of Appeals, which for years 
has needled the FCC’s unresponsive attitude 
toward listener groups, ordered a full hearing. The 
court stressed that there were 20 radio channels in 
the Atlanta area playing pop and rock, but at most 
one besides WGKA that broadcast classical music. 
The FCC thought it significant that only 16 per 
cent of Atlantans questioned by Strauss favored the 
classical format; the court found 16 per cent large 
enough an audience to protect from musical 
disfranchisement. Before the commission acted, 
Strauss unloaded the stations to a broadcaster who 
retained classical music on the AM frequency. 

Since Atlanta, the issue has been joined in 
half a dozen cities. Sometimes the change sought 
has been from rock to pop or from “‘‘all news’’ to 
country and western, but the most heated battles 
have involved attempts to drop classical music. 
Last October, for example, the Court of Appeals 
ordered the commission to decide if the classical 
format of Chicago’s WEFM served ‘‘a specialized 
audience that would feel its loss.’ The case is still 
pending. As a result of the Atlanta and Chicago 
controversies a return of NCN’s format depends on 
three questions: First, did Starr lie to the FCC 
about its intentions when it bought NCN in 1972? 
Second, will disappearance of the format deprive a 
substantial segment of the community of a 
distinctive listener preference or, put another way, 
is the format unique? Finally, is the classical 
format financially viable? 

The Listeners’ Guild contends that when 
Starr purchased NCN it already intended to switch 
to more profitable rock programming. Because 
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Starr represented otherwise to the commission, the 
guild argues that the transfer was illegal and that 
the FCC should lift Starr’s license. Unless a Starr 
version of the Watergate tapes surfaces, however, 
the guild’s case on misrepresentation is likely to be 
circumstantial, built on evidence such as one 
former employee’s allegation that management 
told him of the switch almost two years ago, and 
another's charge that Starr merely went through 
the motions in trying to sell advertising on WNCN; 
a March 1974 meeting with disc jockey Murray the 
K, at which Peter Starr heard the disc jockey’s plan 
for an NCN rock format, and management’s 
misleading denials of the impending change. 
The importance of misrepresentation, 
which is stoutly denied by Starr, is not merely that 
corporate executives may once more have been 
caught fibbing. The FCC is especially sensitive to 
false statements made by broadcasters (far more 
than to plaints that a station is ripping off the 
public with a steady diet of banality and com- 


mercials). To process complaints, license renewals - 


and transfer applications concerning over 7,400 
radio and television stations, with even an ap- 
pearance of competence, staff investigators must 
rely on documents supplied by broadcasters. To 
misrepresent fact on one of these submissions is to 
tear at bureaucracy’s security blanket: its trust in 
paper. It is no accident that in 1971, when the 
commission first denied renewal because of 
violation of the fairness doctrine (which requires 
broadcasters to present both sides of controversial 
questions), it wasn’t so much because of the steady 
diet of right-wing propaganda broadcast over 
Media Pennsylvania’s WXUR by the Rev. Carl 
Mcintire, but because McIntire had the bad sense 
not to tell the commission that he intended to 
replace entertainment shows with programs later 
characterized by a station employee as “the hate 
clubs of the air.” 

If the Listeners’ Guild cannot persuade the 
FCC to find Starr’s acquisition of NCN tainted, the 
commission will have to decide if the classical 
format is so distinctive that in order to hold on to a 
New York license, Starr has to play Mozart or sell 
to someone who will. NCN loyalists believe its rival, 


New York Times-owned WQXR (with 77 per cent 
of the classical audience), is musically inferior, 
awash as it is in pop classics, symphonic chestnuts, 
musicological blather, news-on-the-hour and 
commercials. In any event, QXR does not 
broadcast 24 hours a day and this, plus the out- 
pouring of support for NCN from listeners and 
politicians, certainly makes it likely that the FCC 
will find that the NCN classical format wasn’t 
duplicated by any other station. 

But how far will the commission go in 
telling a broadcaster to air one type of program- 
ming exclusively? The FCC argues that stations 


’ should make format choices because market 


forces, when left alone, pressure broadcasters to fill 
entertainment voids left by their competitors. But 
stations cater to advertisers, who in turn aim at 
particular groups of listeners—excluding 
audiences for certain formats if advertisers are 
after, say, young adults. No one would contend that 
government could step in to halt The New York 
Times from earning high profits by adopting the 
journalistic approach of the city’s other dailies 
because in the print media the First Amendment 
means that government keeps hands off. Broad- 
casters, of course, are on a different footing. The 
FCC is supposed to protect freedom of expression 
by making sure broadcasters present varied ideas 
and cultural expression, not by encouraging 
competition. In Chicago’s WEFM case, seven 
judges of the Court of Appeals lectured the FCC 
that its job was to preserve formats “that would 
otherwise disappear” when they were economically 
viable and ‘‘preferred by a significant number of 
listeners.” 

The FCC has refused to accept this larger 
role in format regulation, claiming a reluctance to 
play “national arbiter of taste’’ and fearing listener 
demands that it intervene whenever a local station 
expands, contracts or eliminates a program about 
which some group has strong feelings. But this 
won't wash. New York radio offers a wide range of 
nonclassical programming. NCN is hardly likely to 
create the diversity problems which might arise in a 
smaller market. In the end, then, if the FCC bucks 
the court in the NCN case, it will probably be over 
the issue of the classical format’s financial viability. 

The Listeners’ Guild has filed mountainous 
documentation with the commission, much of it 
disputing that NCN cannot make a profit com- 
peting with QXR, and questioning whether Starr 
offered an adequate justification for its claimed 
losses. The facts will remain in doubt until FCC 
examiners complete an investigation of Starr’s 
business practices. But regardless of these findings, 
the FCC will worry that by taking a hard line with a 
station that wants to change format because of 
financial losses, it will reinforce broadcaster 
reluctance to experiment with untried formats out 
of fear of being locked into an unprofitable 
operation. Owners of a marginal “Top Forty” 
station, for example, might decide not to enter the 
classical market because, once in, there would be 
no escape. 

While such “lock-in” problems are real, 
they shouldn’t affect the NCN case—where the 
issue is not whether Starr could have made a profit, 
but whether it can do so now. On this point, it is 
difficult to disagree with WFMT’s Norstrand who 
says that ‘today NCN is a potential gold mine,” 
having gathered a million dollars worth of 
publicity, extraordinary support and what the guild 
calls ‘‘identifiability and recognition factors” that 
are attractive to advertisers. Starr is going to have a 
difficult time persuading the FCC that the carload 
of pledges good enough to subsidize some other 
station’s classical format is insufficient to preserve 
Bach on NCN. 

The guild, therefore, has a strong legal 
position. But the FCC’s record when listeners 
challenge broadcasters is dreary. NCN is defunct, 





replaced by a station cultivating its own audience 
loyalty. Still Starr’s license is up for renewal this 
year, and on Feb. 4 the guild petitioned the FCC to 
deny renewal. If the commission decides that the 
guild’s challenge involves factual disputes that 
require a hearing, the costs of litigation alone may 
bring back the NCN format, or a reasonable 
facsimile. Once the legal, travel, stenographic, 
printing and witness fees are added up, Starr may 
pay several hundred thousand dollars to defend 
itself even if it wins, and face loss of its license and 
investment if it loses. (Which may explain one 
rumor about the RVR-GAF negotiations in 
February, to wit: that whoever tipped the Times 
was eagerly trying to prod the negotiators so the 
GAF purchase would go through in time to restore 
Bach to the airwaves and thus moot the Listeners’ 
Guild challenge to Starr.) Whatever the case, the 
guild now enters any hearing in a_ superior 
bargaining position, because it relies on volunteers, 
contributions and foundation-supported public 
interest lawyers. 

In the past, broadcasters facing an FCC 
hearing have caved in and negotiated a settlement 
with insurgents, and Starr’s lawyer, Peter 
Shuebruk, concedes that “the economics of a 
hearing are murder.” But he insists that ‘‘there 
can’t be any compromise, so long as the guild 
demands a return to an unprofitable format. 
That’s the one thing we can’t do.” 


* NCN remains silent, snared in the law’s 
delay. Gne has to feel sympathy for listeners who 
are cut off from music that was an intense part of 
their private lives, and for the dismissed NCN staff; 
but in return for the promise of profits, Buckley is 
also taking a few lumps. He may have made his 
million, but he is a person of standards, a leading 
Catholic layman, a man who knows his sarabands. 
Turning to QIV recently, I heard a skit on one of its 
new programs that must have lowered Buckley’s 
nose a bit as he contemplated the consequences of 
balance sheet aesthetics. A father vigorously 
reprimanded his son for the youth’s disregard of 
religious value. The son, finally cowed by his 
father’s verbal assault, apologized profusely; 
whereupon, the father cooled off and changed the 
subject. “By the way, son,’ he remarked, 
sleep with your mother tonight. It’s my turn with 
your sister.” Such are Mr. Conservative’s strange 
bedfellows these days in the world of money and 
music. we 
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(continued from page 3) 

Times, Washington Post and Detroit Free Press 
VJournal of Palestine Studies, Autumn 1974) in 
which she finds a “consistent pro- Israeli and 
anti- Arab bias ... particularly evident in edi- 
torials ...."” Regarding the Times, Stern asks 
why is Anthony Lewis “conspicuously silent 
about the moral aspects of Israel’s plight.” Yet 
Lewis is also “‘silent’’ about the plight of the 
Palestinians who suffer today in ways Stern fears 
Israelis may suffer tomorrow. 

Stern writes: ‘““‘The Middle East conflict is 
asymmetrical in that... Israel’s very existence is 
at stake.” Yet Stern does not recognize that the 
existence of a Palestinian State, and even the 
physical existence of Palestinians in Palestine are 
also at stake. Since a Zionist Israel persecutes 
Palestinians, the existence of such a state is 
precisely what Palestinians challenge and it is an 
example of the media’s bias that the right of Jews 
to have a state is not open to discussion, but the 
right of Palestinians to even a mini-state is 
debatable. The Zionist ideology of Israel is a basic 
cause of the conflict, yet the media assume one can 
solve a problem by refusing to discuss it or to get to 
the roots of the conflict. To use Stern’s words, 
“U.S. reporters have avoided dealing with a radical 
truth.” 

Stern wants advocacy journalists to support 
Israel today as I. F. Stone did in 1948. Yet many 
advocacy journalists reject Stern’s call because the 
issue today is not simply the ‘‘survival of Israel,” 
but also the survival of the Palestinians who are 
either second-class citizens in Israel, oppressed in 
the occupied territories or refugees exiled from 
Israel. No one sees that more clearly than Stone 
himself. As he wrote recently (New York Review, 
February 6, 1975): “The way to honor the dead is to 
see the Palestinian Arab as a displaced brother, not 
as an expendable. The language of Hobbes is no 
less repellent when we hear it in Hebrew from 
Jerusalem. ... Some modicum, at least, of justice 
Palestinian Arab 
keystone of world stability and Israel's survival.”’ 

—Edmund R. Hanauer 
Watertown, Mass. 


for our brothers is now the 


Edmund R. Hanauer is Executive 


SEARCH for Justice and Equality in Palestine. 
TV Debate 


I was dismayed and embarrassed by Karl Meyer's 
February 1975 piece on television documentaries 
|‘ ‘Candy Telegrams to Kiddyland’ "’], which was 
based upon his work on a single show in the ABC 
News “Close-Up” series. 

I have worked for the same series for 18 months 
on a half-dozen programs and have never en- 
countered anything remotely resembling the at- 
titudes and atmosphere described by Meyer. It is 
possible, of course, that his experience simply 
differed from mine. But Meyer draws some ex- 
travagant and utterly absurd conclusions from 
what he thought he perceived, and these con- 
clusions are central to his piece. To wit: 
‘. ..commercial documentaries rest on a Faustian 
bargain with Madison Avenue. The ABC ‘Close- 
Up’ series is contrived to attract sponsors... . At 
every point, the producer of a documentary is 
aware of what the advertising salesmen think of his 
show.”’ 

The fact, as almost anyone familiar with the 
business could have told Meyer, is that TV 
documentaries are contrived not to attract 
sponsors, but critical acclaim. They are an effort to 
build corporate prestige and to give the networks a 
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rebuttal to Senator John Pastore and others who 
complain that TV fare is too trashy and full of 
violence. 

I have never met an ad salesman since | have 
worked at ABC. I have never heard a documentary 
producer discuss the prospect of sponsorship or say 
a word about ratings. What I have witnessed is an 
all-out effort to see that every ABC ‘‘Close-Up” 
gets maximum publicity and favorable comment 
from critics. Care is taken that each show is entered 
for any award it might win. The acclaim and 
awards are then trumpeted in newspaper ads and 
network public relations brochures. 

The ABC “Close-Up” series is a money-loser. 
When I inquired after reading Meyer's piece, | 
learned that only one of these monthly shows had 
been sold in advance. Most go on the air only partly 
sponsored and, because their ratings are below 
competing entertainment programming, the ads 
bring in less revenue. They are tolerated because, 
as one ABC executive recently put it, “Every 
‘Close-Up’ is worth a quarter of a million dollars in 
publicity for the network.” All this helps the 
company—with FCC, with Congress and with 
affiliate stations. 

It seems difficult to imagine how a reporter of 
Meyer’s reputation got so confused about a matter 
so basic to the documentary business. Or does it? 

Those who worked with Meyer at ABC have told 
me that, despite many other criticisms, he never 
complained to them, as he does in his piece. that 
“the entire point of the program got lost.’ Yet he 
accepted $15,000 of what he presumably regarded 
as soiled Madison Avenue money for his services as 
a consultant on the show. 

—Brit Hume 

Contributing Editor 

IMORE} 

Washington, D.C. 

Karl Meyer replies: For a fine reporter, Hume 

seems oddly insulated from the grubby side of 

broadcasting. When the ABC “Close-Up” series 

started in 1973, William Breen, director of news 

sales, sent a glossy brochure to advertisers, with 
this memo: 

lhe upcoming ABC News Close-Up series will 
be one of our most important projects for the new 
season. It will afford selected advertisers an ex- 
cellent environment for their commercial 
messages. 

The premiere program is “Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Coal,’ a probing investigation of 
conditions in the state of West Virginia. The 
airdate is Thursday evening, October 18. 

Because we intend to provide not only the 
highest quality programming, but also very wide 
viewership, this show has been scheduled to 
preempt the highly popular show KUNG FU from 
9-10 PM. 

Now the premiere show (on which Hume himself 
worked) was adjudged good enough in terms of 
“viewership” to displace ‘Kung Fu.” But unlike 
the CBS ‘60 Minutes” show, the ABC 
documentaries are not broadcast at a fixed time. 
From where I was sitting, production staffs saw the 
scheduling as a judgment on the “viewership” of 
their show. 

Obviously, as Hume points out, documentaries 
lose money. What he fails also to point out is that 
precisely because of these losses there is a felt 
corporate pressure to recoup as much as possible 
through sponsorship. You can bet that if the 
“Close-Up” series got no sponsors at all, the 
business office would call anguished attention to 
the lack of an ‘‘excellent environment” for spots. 

To help sell spots on our program, a florid 
“treatment” written in bang-bang prose was 
prepared. The very title of our show was picked 
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in a hospital after landing on 
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“downtown,” and not by the producer. 

I pass over Hume’s ad hominen crack on my fee 
for an eight-month project. 

Hume totally misses the larger point. Broad- 
casters get virtually free use of the air in return for 
performing certain public services. Yet most 
broadcasters are shamefully grudging about any 
informational programs that imperil ratings— 
which is why we see such series as “The Ascent of 
Man” on public television. 

I believe that by right we should demand that 
broadcasters spend more on _ prime time 
documentaries—and not merely to improve the 
corporate image or to win prizes that sales offices 
can trumpet in promotion brochures. 

* 

Karl Meyer's article about the ABC ‘‘Close-Up”’ 
series relieves me of an enormous burden. Recently 
I free-lanced for a local TV station in New York as 
the director of one of their hour documentaries, 
and the experience was so ghastly, so dissatisfying, 
the product so uninteresting, deceitful and 
“boffo,”’ the medium itself so corrupting, that I felt 
called upon to write about the experience, but I 
never found the time to sit down and express my 
rage in cool enough terms so that it was printable. 
There is little I would add to his comments on the 
subject, except these. 

As an independent documentary director/editor, 
let me say that it’s not the technology (the 
Steenbeck is actually pretty primitive and hardly 
electronic) of filmmaking that takes the production 
of a TV documentary out to that odious place. 
Rather, it’s the needs of the medium that allow for 
no breathing space, no honesty, no filmic 


development of an interesting idea. It is also the 
attitudes of the producers themselves that insist 
on treating an audience as if it were a class of 13- 
year-olds. The making of a good documentary 
depends to a great degree on the establishment of a 
trust relationship between the crew and the subject. 
There is hardly any way for that to develop within 
the production structure of a TV network. 

You seem to regret that you didn’t protest 
against certain omissions violently enough, under 
the delusion that it would have made a difference. 
It would not have made a difference. I had ab- 
solutely nothing to lose when I was hired; I had 
never any expectations of a career in TV; I love my 
free-lance status, poor but happy. I screamed and 
fought for meaning, and was ignored and even- 
tually exhausted by the process. In the end, I found 
myself aiding them in their slick cuts, their 
meaningless “‘boffo” juxtapositions, their ‘‘let-me- 
tell-you-how-it-is” narration just to be done with 
the piece, just to get the package done on time and 
smooth looking, which becomes an interior motive 
for anybody involved with the process. I used all my 
film skills to help them slick out their ill-conceived 
concepts. 

There is no solution to the problem until, and I 
consider it highly unlikely, the networks come 
around to the idea of letting a filmmaker who's 
fascinated with an idea develop that idea and the 
necessary relationships it involves and then, in total 
independence, make his film and present it to the 
audience (disclaimed, no doubt, by the network 
itself). : 

—Jill Godmilow 
New York, N.Y. 


Eustace Tilley Revisited 


(continued from page 14 ) 

appeared not only with his consent, but more often 
than not at his initiative. But with other magazines, 
power was moving to the writer. Mailer writing first 
for Esquire and then Harper's was paid less money 
than he might have made at The New Yorker, but 
he went there on his own terms, for which we were 
all the beneficiaries (and which later benefitted him 
in terms of huge paperback royalties). If the im- 
balance of power between Shawn and his writers 
has not always been good for the magazine, I do 
not think it had been particularly good for the New 
Yorker writers, either. 

There is something of a plantation men- 
tality to The New Yorker. The writers are well- 
cared-for, well-fed, well-loved, but the publishing is 
done on the editor’s terms. A piece is often held too 
long before it is printed. It often seems different in 
print. As its edges are softened, so too, I think, are 
the edges of many of the writers there. There are, 
for example, literary agents in New York who will 
plead with younger writers to stay clear of The New 
Yorker, that it is a _ heartbreaking and 
psychologically dispiriting business to deal with 
Shawn. 

When we were at Harper's in the late sixties, 
five or six of us, each as serious and as concerned as 
William Shawn, we used to argue back and forth 
about articles, about what was going on in America 
and how best to dramatize and reflect it. Out of all 
that energy came more and better ideas. Shawn, on 
the other hand, not only runs an editor’s magazine, 
but responds largely to printed rather than human 
stimuli. Shawn stands back a little from tumult 
and from the speed of the society. This has its 
drawbacks, but it also has its advantages: if there is 
«lack of excitement, he and the magazine are also 
less touched by fad and modishness. 


Though “‘The Talk of the Town” has 


become more political and contemporary, it is 
usually done in brief takes; the longer political 
Writing, particularly from Washington, is simply 
not as good as it used to be. Richard Rovere is not 
writing nearly as well as he did ten years ago and no 
one has replaced him—Joseph Kraft’s spin-offs 
from his columns are hardly adequate. (I often 
wondered why Shawn didn't try and hire Russell 
Baker some ten years ago when Baker, then both 
the most gifted writer and perhaps the best 
journalist on the Times, was restless; Baker with 
the platform of The New Yorker would have 
become the best political writer in America.) 
Finally, the lack of a letters column is not only the 
height of arrogance (worthy of the Nixon White 
House) but also deprives the magazine of a sense of 
community with its readers. 


i am torn by starting these sentences about 
The New Yorker with Yes, but and No, but. | am 
rarely excited by the magazine, and often not 
interested in it, issue by issue. Yet at the end of the 
year I am always impressed by how much good and 
serious journalism Shawn has printed. How worthy 
it is. If | have written here of some of the negative 
qualities of Shawn's editorship, the other side is his 
willingness to go alone on serious, not always sexy 
reporting. If he is the editor who did not print 
Mailer, he is also the editor who printed Rachel 
Carson. One of the constant dilemmas in editing— 
be it for a magazine, a major national newspaper or 
an evening news show beamed to 20 million 
people—is deciding whether to go with what people 
want to know and are fascinated by, as opposed to 
what they need to know and are resistant to. 
Shawn's particular gift is that he has come down 
heavily on the side of what we need to know, and it 
is not a small gift. Z 
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good-sized club, if they could stand each other. 
They can’t. The Wallace faction is foremost, but 
there are significant numbers of liberals, rival 
newsmen and even his own reporters who smolder 
visibly at the mention of Martin’s name. His 
collision with Wallace dates back to the forced 
departure of Grover Hall Jr., Martin's predecessor 
as editor. Hall's father had won a Pulitzer for the 
Advertiser in 1928, and Hall, like everyone else, 
had come to consider himself a grand fixture of the 
paper and the town. When the new owners came in, 
Hall stayed on in a diminished role but was openly 
hostile. When an editorial criticized the Governor 
for flying the state and Confederate flags above the 
Capitol with the American off to the side, Wallace 
demanded through Hall that Martin come up and 
apologize. When Martin bridled, Hall called him a 
traitor. Not long after, Hall was fired. There was no 
longer any question who was’in charge at the 
Advertiser-Journal, and the era of good feeling with 
Wallace came to an end. (The flags, incidentally, 
have not been changed.) 

Martin embarrassed Wallace in 1973 with 
a civic club speech calling for his resignation. The 
story was prominently played in his papers, of 
course, and was picked up nationally. Martin’s 
argument was, and is, that Wallace’s health and 
preoccupation with his national role had left the 
state in the hands of “bickering parasites.’ 
Typically, businessman Martin’s alternative to 
Wallace was “‘a select committee of businessmen”’ 
to run the state. 

Martin’s shots at Wallace have not 
automatically lionized him among the city’s 
liberals. Morris Dees, head of the Southern Poverty 
Law Center, sued the Advertiser-Journal in 1969 on 
behalf of a black couple who were refused a society 
page engagement picture. The suit eventually 
failed on First Amendment grounds, but in the 
meantime Martin changed his policy. He says he 
had planned to anyway (‘I can’t have Morris Dees 
telling me what news to put on what page”’), but 
Dees scoffs. The incident irritates Martin because 
he thinks of himself as being fair-minded. He is 
proud that in 1963 he did away with a special 
Negro edition and in 1969 ended a separate page of 
black news. The special edition was eliminated for 
production reasons, but it brought a white boycott, 
with George Wallace at the forefront. The boycott 
coincided with the aftereffects of the Christmas 
Massacre layoffs, and Martin recalls that for 
several months “‘this place went wild”’ with bomb 
threats and subscription cancellations. 

In response to criticism that the Advertiser- 
Journal is a white man’s paper, Martin says, 
“That’s true. That’s who our readers are.” 
Montgomery is about 34 per cent black; Martin 
estimates readership at 14 per cent black. When 
blacks were asking him to dissolve the separate 
news page, he told them they would regret it, 
because their “fish fry news’’ would have to 
compete for space. He says he has been proved 
right. Also, there were two black reporters in those 
days and none now. The papers, says Martin, are 
“not trying to lead the city, but to keep up.” 

Managing editor Ben Davis offers little 
leadership. Older staffers take no chances with 
their job security; younger ones usually leave after 
a year or two. Martin himself spends little time in 
the newsroom. His main concerns are 1) no clutter 
on desktops, and 2) no ‘free advertising’ in news 
stories. But when he does inject himself into 
newsroom policy, the results can be bizarre. 
Mention of Morris Dees, who suggests that the 
papers “‘seem to live from one Harold Martin orgy 
to the next,” is edited out of copy. When the new 
mayor gave his inaugural speech at a local TV 
station, Martin refused to run a story because of his 
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The Gospel According To Harold 


antipathy to television. His aversion to ‘‘free ad- 
vertising’’ means that entertainers may be reviewed 
without mention of where they are performing. 
(Martin may have set a personal record for disdain 
of an advertiser when he accused an insurance 
company of insolvency and impropriety; the 
company took out ads in its defense, which Martin 
then quoted and rebutted on his front page the 
same day.) 


we publisher is likely to be very popular 
among his employees, but a Pulitzer winner in- 
duces a certain jealousy as well. Young staffers 
snicker at his unstylish writing and at the ac- 
coutrements of his new wealth—a 57-acre spread 
outside town complete with nine Tennessee 
walking horses. A more gregarious man might be 
able to defuse this resentment with an occasional 
outing with the boys to the bar at the Albert Pick. 
But Martin spends most of his life at the office or at 
his new home. When he travels, it is to attend a 
Multimedia board meeting or to take his children 
and their horses to a show. 

Then, too, there is the proliferation of 
Martin’s name and picture. His stories always run 
on the front page. MARTIN FLIES INJURED 
MAN TO HOMETOWN is page one. His Ten- 
nessee walkers get big play, too. Giving the horse 
shows inordinate display is usually simple enough, 


(continued from page 31 ) 

The Little Rock decision, as columnist 
William Raspberry has pointed out in The 
Washington Post, halted the busing of black kids. 
Since Swann, the courts have been ordering busing. 
What model of history and society lies behind these 
decisions? Is it a sound model? 


If integration is the aim, why don’t the 
courts order residential integration? The school is 
not a more powerful institution than the neigh- 
borhood. The selection of children as the subjects 
of administrative remedy may, or may not, be 
promising. When a state of inequality has endured 
for a long period of time, what limits must the 
courts observe in ordering a remedy? What are the 
rules of practical social wisdom? At what point do 
remedies become productive, marginal, coun- 
terproductive? If answers to such questions are not 
clear, early experiments should perhaps be modest. 


Is a school that is 95 per cent Jewish, or 95 
per cent upper-class WASP, de facto segregated 
and in need of remedy? Can a school 95 per cent 
black be a first-class school? Is it necessary for 
blacks to go to school with whites (a) for equality or 
(b) for intellectual stimulation? Is the segregation 
of blacks in Northern cities solely a matter of 
blackness, or also a matter of poverty and cultural 
difference? Is segregation in neighborhood schools 
along class lines unconstitutional? Is segregation in 
public schools along cultural lines un- 
constitutional? Or only along racial lines? (Is race 
independent of culture and class?) 


When historic patterns of residential 
segregation result in school segregation, should 
those historic patterns be modified at once or by 
systems of incentives and economic control that 
pattern the changes over (say) a 20-year period? In 
mandating school integration to take account of 
racial factors, what accounting should the courts 
render concerning class factors? Should there be a 
requirement that all citizens share the prospect of 
upward mobility, and no one the prospect of 
downward mobility? Should there be provision for 






but not long ago the editors were thrown into 
disarray when Martin’s horse finished seventh. The 
papers ordinarily run only the top three finishers in 
each class; this time they ran the top ten, taking up 
galleys of type to disguise their purpose. Martin's 
religious views are also news. One Easter, the entire 
front page was devoted to a 16-inch deep-color 
rendering of Jesus’s hands and an account under 
the headline TRIUMPH OVER THE CROSS and 
over the byline of “Harold E. Martin, Advertiser- 
Journal Publisher.” 

Perhaps it is too much to expect one man to 
make great sums of money as publisher and un- 
cover dozens of scandals as reporter and put out a 
first-rate newspaper as editor. Young reporters 
who come to the Advertiser-Journal on the strength 
of ‘Pulitzer Prize-winning” soon learn that the 
adjective applies only to the man, not his 
newspapers. This phenomenon seems especially 
common in the South, where the “fighting editor’ 
is fairly common, but a first-rate newsroom 
operation is hard to find. This should come as no 
surprise to students of newspaper economics; the 
upkeep of a fighting editor is minimal compared to 
even the most spartan newsroom. 

Yet one can overstate this criticism. 
Whatever his motives, Martin is not often off the 
mark when he goes scandal-hunting. “If he weren’t 
here,” says one AP reporter in Montgomery, “‘there 
would be a big vacuum.” R 


“the consent of the bused’’? Should there be 
administrative mechanisms for rights of individual 
appeal? In case busing results in widespread 
“flight” in order to protect social and economic 
status, should those who remain be compensated 
for provable losses? 

In a word, the force of the intellectual 
argument for busing needs to be demonstrated. 
People cannot be expected to act on faith. 

In some families, children do not learn how 
to read in school; they learn at home. They are 
surrounded by books and by adults who read— 
even in some poor families this is true. Some 
children do not learn math in school, they learn at 
home—playing Monopoly and other games. In 
some neighborhoods, parental participation in the 
schools is a primary social fact. What, then, are the 
relative weights to be assigned to home, neigh- 
borhood and school in the assessment of quality 
education? What are the appropriate social 
strategies for improving poor education? 

In different cuiturai traditions, there are 
different frequencies of shyness, fear of of- 
ficialdom, physical restlessness, noise (or quiet), 
docility or intellectual aggressiveness, and so forth. 
Some families try to plan their lives during the 
school years of their children around such factors 
as these. They seek a ‘‘good”’ environment for their 
children. When families do not have the resources 
for residential mobility, what are the appropriate 
remedies the state should make available to them? 
Busing may be one. 

Busing is “‘an instrument” “(Democratic 
party platform, 1968, 1972) of integration. It 
should be judged as an instrument, in in- 
strumentalist terms. It should not be judged as a 
“purity test.” Under what conditions can this 
instrument succeed? What constitutes “success’’? 

It is an obligation of journalists to look into 
every nook and cranny of such a large-scale social 
instrument as busing. This is a society committed 
to equality. There are, presumably, both intelligent 
and unintelligent, wise and foolish ways to attain 
equality. zs 





Yourve been 


throu 


some changes. 


So has Ramparts. 


You’re not the same person you were 
in 1967. And Ramparts isn’t the same 
magazine. These have been hectic, 
harried years. Vietnam, campus revolts, 
LBJ, LSD, Woodstock, Altamont, and 
Watergate, Nixon and Ford, the CIA, 
the SLA, Perfect Masters. ... 


We’ve all been through some changes. 


Gone through an identity crisis or two. 
Developed a maturity growing out of 
struggle and commitment, and a 
continuing resolve to get to the root 
of things. 

Today there is a new interlace of 
choices and concerns—inflation, energy, 
the Middle East, education, lifestyle, 
day-to-day survival. These demand both 
a sense of legacy and of vision, to do 
justice to your history and ours, your 
future and our own. 

But much as things change, they 
still remain the same. Ramparts 
draws upon the experience of the 
sixties to confront the challenges of its 
second decade. The thoughtful radical 
analysis, the iconoclasm, the insight 
that Ramparts is known for are still 
there. In depth and in perspective. 
Without rhetorical overkill or ad- 
venturous excess. 

There’s a time and a place for 
trendiness, sensationalism, cuteness. 
But not in Ramparts. We think people 
still want to know what’s really going 
on, and what they can do about it. 
They want the hard questions and the 
hard answers, serious strategies and 
solutions. That’s what Ramparts is for. 


We are proud of Ramparts, and we 
would like to show you what we are 
doing. For a free sample copy, just fill 
in the coupon and drop it in the mail 
to us. 


‘Ramparts 


Why 
Nothing 


INSIDE YOUR FREE SAMPLE OF 
RAMPARTS YOU WILL FIND: 


@ Edgar Z. Friedenberg on Behavior 
Mod—Is the Pigeon Always Right? 
Denise Levertov on Anne Sexton 
Noam Chomsky and Edward S. Herman 
on the New Crisis in Saigon 
Terence McCarthy on the Last 
Christmas in America 
as well as stories on the persuasive 
machinations of the Advertising 
Council and on the turning point in the 


farmworkers’ struggle—Can Chavez Win? 
PLUS 


@ A Special Supplement on Busing and Education- with Herb Kohl, 
John Holt, Noel Day, Ericka Huggins, Miriam Wasserman, 
Malecai Andrews, Edgar Friedenberg, Jonathan Kozol, and a 
report from Boston by Andrew Kopkind 
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A Ford by 
Any Other Name 


James A. Grey of Garden City, L.I., 
fired off a letter to The New York 
Times after reading a story in the 
sports section. The article in 
question noted that more than 1,500 
private planes had been flown to the 
Super Bowl. Grey wrote that this 
information ‘‘cannot fail to inspire 
all of us to greater efforts to reduce 
our energy consumption.” His letter 
went on to say: 
Apparently it has not yet occurred to 
the Grand Rapids Babbitts at the 
White House that the reason people 
are not responding adequately to 
voluntary fenergy-saving] measures is 
that they hate to be taken for suckers. 
Grey addressed his letter to the 
editorial page editor, but it was 
passed along to the sports depart- 
ment. When the letter ran in the 
Feb. 2 Sunday sports section, it read: 


Apparently it has not yet occurred to 
the people at the White House.... 


“He makes his point without 
calling the people ‘Grand Rapids 
Babbitts,’ ”’ explains Frank Litsky, 
the editor who made the change. “I 
thought it was demeaning both to 
the man he was saying it to and the 
office he holds.” 


Stocks & Bombs 


Every Friday night, technicians test 
the machines at a Wall Street 
Journal satellite office in Lower 
Manhattan. Located there and in 
working condition are Telex and 
Quotron machines, Dow Jones 
tickers and transmitting equipment 
for the Dow Jones internal com- 
munications wire (Dow Com), a 


























computerized teletype system 
connecting New York with all other 
Journal bureaus in the country. 
Phones, desks and typewriters also 
stand ready. In fact, they have been 
ready for about two years, but the 
office has never been used. It was 
established to enable the Journal to 
publish if the main offices at 22 
Cortlandt Street had to be 
evacuated. (Typesetting and printing 
for the Journal are done in Chicopee, 
Mass., and White Oak, Md., and 
would not be affected by an 
evacuation. But the New York office 
is responsible for all editing and the 
front page makeup.) 

After a bomb exploded in Wall 
Street’s Fraunces Tavern last 
January, word came down at the 
Journal to devise a formal procedure 
for keeping the ticker running in the 
event of a bomb threat. A skeleton 
crew of copy editors and reporters 
were selected by New York bureau 
chief Glynn Mapes for assignment to 
the alternate office. (All others must 
report to Liberty Park.) As the 
building undergoes evacuation, 
control of the ticker, Dow Com wire 
and all other communications will 
switch to the alternate office. From 
there, the Journal will continue to 
publish, although perhaps in ‘‘a 
somewhat truncated form,” says 
Mapes. 

Nothing has been left to chance. 
News personnel assigned to the 
alternate office have been instructed 
in a memorandum to “take taxis 
there.’’ And since we all know you 
can never find a cab when you really 
need one, stranded staffers are 
directed to “take the No. 6 bus 
northbound on Church Street, or the 
West Side IRT Jocal.”’ 


Checklist taped under the telephones at the Wall Street Journal. 
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TELEPHONE PROCEDURES 
BOMB THREAT CHECKLIST 
INSTRUCTIONS: BE CALM. BE COURTEOUS. LISTEN, DO NOT INTERRUPT THE 
CALLER. NOTIFY SUPERVISOR/SECURITY OFFICER BY PRE-ARRANGED SIGNAL 
WHILE CALLER IS ON LINE. 
NAME OF OPERATOR TIME DATE 
CALLER'S IDENTITY 
SEX: Male Female Adult Juvenile APPROXIMATE AGE: Years 
ORIGIN OF CALL 
Local Long Distance Booth Internal (From within bidg?) 
If internal, leave plug in board. 
VOICE CHARACTERISTICS SPEECH LANGUAGE 
Loud Soft Fast Slow Excellent Good 
High Pitch Deep Distinct Distorted Fair Poor 
Raspy Pleasant Stutter Nasal Foul 
intoxicated Slurred Lisp Other 
Other 
Other 
ACCENT MANNER BACKGROUND NOISES 
Local Not Local Calm Angry Factory Trains 
Foreign Region Rational Irrational Machines — Animals 
Race Coherent Incoherent Bedlam —_..... Quiet 
Deliberate Emotional Music ——.. Voices 
Righteous Laughing oe Airplanes 
Part 
Mixed a: ae 
Street 
—___. Traffic 
BOMB FACTS 
PRETEND DIFFICULTY WITH HEARING + KEEP CALLER TALKING ¢ IF CALLER 
SEEMS AGREEABLE TO FURTHER CONVERSATION, ASK QUESTIONS LIKE: 
Fe ee te a eee 
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acquired some additional 








Straight-Laced 


After 








The provocative advertisements for The Night Porter, featuring a 
seminude Charlotte Rampling, are by now 
newspapers around the country. But some papers have more delicate 
sensibilities than others. Before the ad was run in Newsday, it was 
sent to the paper’s art department for a quick retouching. Rampling 
costuming. 
magazine,’ says Newsday retail advertising manager Jack Daniels, 
“and anything of a lewd nature will be censored.”’ 











familiar sights in 


“This is not a girlie 











VARIETY 


Another post-Fraunces innovation 
instructs the staff on how to deal 
with a person who calls with a bomb 
threat. Taped under most of the 
phones at the Journal is an envelope 
containing a Telephone Procedures 
Bomb Threat Checklist. The 
checklist is taken from a pamphlet 
called ‘Planning for the Bomb 
Threat,” which was supplied by the 
newspaper's security agency. While 
taking a bomb threat over the phone, 
the listener is advised to ‘‘be calm,” 
then fill out a detailed questionnaire. 
For example, one must decide 
whether the caller’s language was 
‘“‘Excellent,’” ‘‘Good,’’ ‘‘Fair,’’ 
“Poor,” “Foul,” or “Other.” One 
reporter questioned whether under 
such circumstances he would be 
sufficiently ‘‘calm” to distinguish 
whether the caller’s speech was 
“Nasal,”’ “Slurred,” or ‘‘Distorted.”’ 
An editor found the checklist ‘tan 
elaborate plan of questionable 
value.”” But Capt. George McClancy 
of the First Precinct says “‘it’s an 
outstanding thing they’re doing.” 
Even if only one portion of the list is 
filled out, he says, “this is definitely 
good intelligence.” 


Correction of 
The Month 


From The New York Times of Feb. 


a2: 


The prices of hamantashen at 
Gertel’s Bake Shop, 53 Hester Street, 
were incorrectly given yesterday in an 
article in The New York Times. 
Gertel’s charges 45 cents apiece for 
the large hamantashen and $3 a 
pound for the small. 


is) 


Che New York Cimes 


Amnesty 
Battleground 


Advocates of various sides of the 
amnesty issue are encountering 
similar problems in getting their 
messages on the air. Broadcasters 
are not anxious to give free public 
service time to discussion of subjects 
they consider controversial. But 
there is some difference of opinion 
over which ads are in fact con- 
troversial. 

Last Jan. 6, the Clemency Board 
sent two spots to 285 local stations in 
the nation’s top 100 markets. The 
spots featured two board members— 
the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame, and Gen. 
Lew Walt, retired from the Marine 
Corps—who urged “those convicted 
of draft evasion or given discharges 
for AWOL offenses’’ to call or write 
the board before Jan. 31. Hesburgh 


declared that “our program is 
conceived in the tradition of 
forgiveness ...or I wouldn’t be a 


part of it,” and Walt called it ‘‘a very 
fair and honest program.” Inquiries 
about clemency—infrequent in 
previous months—increased 
sevenfold after the spots were aired. 
The board’s deadline was extended 
to March 31, and two more spots 
went out. 

As the first Clemency Board spots 
were being mailed, Safe Return, a 
group advocating universal, un- 
conditional amnesty for war 
resisters, was sending out its own 
spot. In it, Burt Lancaster told 
viewers, “War resisters need am- 
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Lancaster: ‘Amnesty, not clemency." 


nesty, not clemency... You can 
help. Contact Safe Return.’’ Some 
110 stations, mostly in smaller cities 
and towns, have run the spot. Safe 
Return also contacted the networks. 
ABC and NBC rejected the ad 
because, in NBC’s words, “free 
public service time is not given for 
discussion of points of view on 
sectarian, political, or ‘controversial’ 
issues.”” 

Under the provisions of the 
fairness doctrine, if the networks 
provide free air time to a con- 
troversial viewpoint, they must 
supply equal time for reply by 
proponents of differing views. 

The Clemency Board had never 
mailed spots to the networks. 
However, after board chairman 
Charles Goodell held a press con- 
ference on Jan. 20, ABC and CBS 
reporters took copies of the spots. 
Both the CBS Morning and Evening 
News ran the ads as part of their 
coverage of Goodell’s conference. 
Then, on Jan. 22, WCBS-TV in New 
York covered the clemency program 
during its local evening newscast and 
twice flashed the phone number of a 
Clemency Board information center 
on the screen. Jean Vinson, who 
handles PR for the board, then sent 
a spot to NBC, requesting that it be 
shown during the Super Bowl. NBC 
claims it never received the film. 


CBS has taken the view that 
amnesty is controversial, and 
consequently has refused to run any 


group's ads. 

In its effort to obtain free network 
time, the Clemency Board, which 
insists its ads do not promote its 
program but only describe who is 
eligible and how to apply, has ob- 
tained an informal opinion from the 
FCC’s broadcast bureau that the 
spots are not controversial. But Safe 
Return -insists the board’s ads’ en- 
dorse the program and objects to 
CBS's presenting them as part of its 
newscasts. 

The ACLU and the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, 
which have jointly established a 





resisters’ counseling service, have 
been more successful in placing 
spots. ABC accepted an ad with 
Wayne Rogers of M* A* S* H 
saying, “If you're trying to make a 
decision about President Ford's 
Clemency program, you should know 
that your choice isn’t 
limited ...The Clemency In- 
formation Center can help you know 
all of your options. Call them 
collect... .’"’ NBC accepted another 


ACLU/NCC ad. 
By endorsing no particular 


program, the ACLU/NCC ads have 
apparently avoided being con- 
troversial. But Safe Return insists 
that these spots present a point of 
view, ‘“‘since they imply that 
something is questionable about the 
clemency program.” The amnesty 
group plans to complain to the FCC. 

—ANN MARIE CUN NINGHAM 


Saved Sub §$ 


The U.S.S. Ling used to be just 
another World War II submarine 
which never saw action, destined for 
scrap metal. When the Submarine 
Memorial Association, a nonprofit 
veterans’ group, surfaced in late 
1971 to save the Lins from rusting 
away in-the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
The Record (Hackensack, N.J.) 
conscientiously covered its search for 
a new home with such stories as 
HOMELESS SUBMARINE TUGS 
HEARTSTRINGS. Then in early 
1972, The Record’s own Donald G. 
Borg, former board chairman of the 
family-owned newspaper (circ.: 
150,000), agreed to moor the sub in 
the Hackensack River behind the 
Record parking lot for $1 per year. 
The Record proclaimed on its front 
page, SUBMARINE MAY HAVE 
SIGHTED A SAVIOR. 

Over the next three years, the 312- 
foot sub was the focus of 37 pictures 
and 33 articles in The Record, 12 of 
which ran on the front or break 
pages. The newspaper also ran two 
editorials on the subject, a map 
showing the proximity of the Record 
plant to the Ling’s harbor and even a 
correction (about the day the Ling 
would be open to the public). 

The Ling story unfolded 
dramatically in the pages of The 
Record as the submarine en- 
countered opposition to moving 
(NAVY FEARS SUB MAY SIT ON 
MUD), finally received permission to 
leave Brooklyn (SUB CLEARS 
BUREAUCRATIC HURDLES) and 
was readied for its trip up the 
Hudson (HACKENSACK AWAITS 
THE ARRIVAL OF PROUD 
VETERAN OF NAVAL WARS). 
Spirits were high. SUB HAILED AS 
SYMBOL OF NEW HACKEN- 
SACK, said the headlines. Since the 
sub arrived, The Record has written 
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Home Movies 


Manhattan movie buffs who are 
feeling the pinch of box office prices 
may now view current Hollywood 
films at home for as little as $9 per 
month. Sterling Manhattan Cable 
Television, the financially strapped 
cable franchise owned by Time Inc., 
has been transmitting one movie 
each night to its Lower Manhattan 
subscribers. The program has in- 
cluded such attractions as The Sting, 
Badlands, Sleeper and Uptown 
Saturday Night. ‘Viewers regard the 
new channel [H] as a great inflation 
saver,” says Charlotte Jones, vice 
president of Sterling Manhattan. 

But only a relative few have been 
able to economize thus far. Since 
launching the new film package last 
October, Sterling has signed up 
5,000 subscribers strictly through 


# 


“Captain! They want to know if we want home delivery!" 


about a visit to the sub by a former 
Passau, Germany councilman; a 
muralist who captured the Ling in oil 
(SAW SUB SANK SAME), and the 
capture of two boys who were 
trespassing. No charges were filed. 
When Edward Julian of Dumont, 
N.J., sent $5 to the paper the Record 
declared, HE TAKES RECORD AT 
ITS WORD, PAYS SUB’S RENT 
FOR 5 YEARS. 

Malcolm A. Borg, chairman and 
president of the Record, concedes 
that the newspaper may have given 
the Ling more coverage than the 
United Fund. He says some of his 
editors have objected to what they 
consider poor news judgment, but 
Borg calls the Ling a worthwhile 
project which had no other place to 
tie up. Since the sub landed in 
Hackensack (LING DOCKS WITH 
FLYING COLORS), some 125,000 
people have gone aboard at $1 per 
adult, 50 cents for children. The vets 
say the money not spent on overhead 
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direct mail solicitations and word of 
mouth. The company has shunned 
an aggressive marketing campaign 
because it feared that high-volume 


demand for the movies would 
outpace production of the equip- 
ment viewers must have installed on 
their sets to pick up cable, thereby 
causing installation delays that 
would alienate potential subscribers. 
While Sterling now avoids ad- 
vertising the new movie package, the 
films show signs of being 
moneymakers for the cable com- 
pany. Sterling will break even on the 
movie channel when it signs an 
additional 15,000 subscribers. Still, 
it is a far cry from the original 
promise of the new video medium— 
increased public access to the air- 
waves and innovative educational 

benefits to viewers. 
—MARK McINTYRE 


The Bettmann Archive 


goes to a scholarship fund. 

Because of the sub’s success, the 
frequency and prominence of Ling 
stories have decreased in the past 
year. Executive editor Carl F. 
Jellinghaus says the paper is trying 
hard to limit its coverage to back 
pages and photo captions. He notes, 
for example, that last fall The 
Record made no mention of the 
Ling’s 100,000th visitor, which 
caused grumbling among what he 
calls “the bunch of goose eggs’’ on 
the submarine. However, on Jan. 12 
The Record devoted an entire inside 
page to Ling pictures. 

Meanwhile, the veterans have 
erected a billboard at the site calling 
it Borg Park, after patron Donald. 
Son Malcolm says, “‘I’m extremely 
embarrassed by the sign. Every time 
I drive past, I’d like to have it 
removed. We don’t need memorials 
to ourselves. The newspaper is 
enough.”’ 

—MICHAEL ANTONOFF 
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JOBS WANTED 


JOBS WANTED 





WRITER/EDITOR: 15 Years experience NYC 
newspaper and network TV. Looking for interesting 
work in S.F. Bay area. Reply Box 48. (49) 





AMERICAN IN LONDON seeks freelance assign- 
'ments—or post in your London office? Full knowledge 
‘London, English politics; womens issues. Louise 
Jacob, 365 Kennington Rd., London SE11, U.K. (44) 





FREELANCE A/V WRITER SEEKS ASSIGNMENTS. 
Any medium—film, sound-slide, video. | specialize in 
training and instruction. M.S. _ Instructional 
Technology. Steve Isaac, (212) 689-9268. (44) 





MEDIA 
WATCH 


TRUE magazine needs journalists to 
contribute to a new monthly feature called 
MEDIA WATCH. We need analyses of 
press reporting on national topics. From 
TV to magazines to wire services—any 
medium of interest to a national audience. 
Best examples have appeared in [MORE] : 
How the Australian press manhandled 
Frank Sinatra, the piece by the Idaho 
newspaper editor on the puff and pap of 
the Evel Knievel jump, Von Hoffman's 
piece on TIME and NEWSWEEK’s 
reportage of Rockefeller’s appointment. 
Others: Pat Buchanan's piece in TV GUIDE 
on one network’s coverage of the Javits- 
Clark senate race. 














CLASSICAL MUSIC CREATIVELY PROGRAMMED and 
professionally announced by language specialist. Five 
years experience; strong news background. Public or 
fine arts radio. Reply Box 60. (44) 








Length: 1250 words. Pay: $350 on 
acceptance. Send queries, along with one 
example of published writing to Steve 











COPY: 


veee oe MORE 750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 


DUKE JUNIOR FROM THE STATE THAT PRODUCED 
Thomas Wolfe and Tom Wicker seeks summer media 
work in New York or Washington. Surprisingly urbane 
yet refreshingly rural: Bob Dozier, Box 5110, Duke 
Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. (44) 





WRITER, WIDELY-TRAVELLED, experience to match, 
invites assignments. Philip Jennings, (212) 477-0213 or 
249-7427. (44) 





DECEMBER GRAD looking for general assignment job 
with daily. Collegiate deadline experience. Several 
reporting awards. Can relocate anywhere. D.W. 
Moreau, Jr., Box 582, Hartford City, IN 47348. (44) 





WRITER/ EDITOR, two years experience on magazines, 
newspapers, seeks interesting work. Samples 
available. Bruce Pilgrim, 4813 Hassan Circle, Apt. 16, 
Dayton, OH 45432. (44) 





EDUCATION WRITER - arts & crafts column, reviews, 
reporting, other education writing or broadcasting job 
or assignment. Consider all. C. Evans, 144-61 
Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 11354. (44) 





CARTOONIST/HUMORIST, Washington, D.C. based, 
seeks free-lance permanent jobs for weekly papers or 
magazines. Widely-travelled, well-versed, Sixties- 
educated. Write: BLOOMSDAY, Box 34, Cummington, 
MA 01026. (44) 





WRITER/EDITOR, six years experience plus MJ 
degree, seeks job with magazine or weekly paper. Clips 
available. Lincoln Batés, 121% Essex St., Salem, MA 
01970. (44) 





JOURNALISM GRAD seeks creative employment; 
stringer and electronic editing experience; BA history; 
will relocate. Reply Box 62. (46) 


JOBS? 
FREE! 


Looking for a job anywhere in the commu- 
nications industry?. 

Newspaper. Magazine. Television. Radio. 
Advertising. Book Publishing. 





Spence, Executive Editor, True, 8490 aa 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, California If you seek a job in any of these fields, send 
90069. us your classified ad (maximum 25 words) 
and we'll run it free in one issue of [MORE] 
CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 

















NAME 





ADDRESS 








CITY 


STATE_ ZIP 





_____ Box returns and mail to me. ($1.00 extra) 


Classified Rates: 50 cents per word, prepaid. 
$2.50 per line (8 lines of type per inch) for display space in the classified section, with camera-ready 
copy provided. 

Classified Discounts: 10% on 3-time order, 20% on 6-time, 30% on 12-time. 

Classified Deadline: 1st Friday of the month for publication on the 15th preceding cover date. 





Number of issues to run 
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JOBS WANTED 


ACTIVE S.F. FREELANCE PHOTOGRAPHER with 
editorial, filmstrip, magazine, tabloid experience 
seeking permanent position as same with magazine or 
newspaper. Resume, clips, etc. available. Contact 
David Powers (415) 681-1659. (44) 








FILMMAKER Equipped with the latest camera and all 
necessary movie making and editing equipment seeks 
connection to make interesting films. Leo Meister, 321 
River Rd., Nutley, N.J. 07110. (201) 667-2323. (44) 





EXPERIENCED FEMALE RADIO REPORTER seeks 
position on or off air. Prefer New York metro area. 
Columbia graduate, 5 years in field. Reply Box 63. (44) 


COLUMNS OFFERED 


ROUND OUT YOUR MEDIA OR HOBBY SECTION with 
Shortwave Radio column—how to receive foreign 
broadcasts; customized for your region. Has run five 
years in Denver Post. Glenn Houser, 1312 W. Oak, 
Enid, OK 73701. (44) 


SERVICES OFFERED 


BOOK EDITOR will edit your book on a fee basis. 
Author of award winning works, history, biography, 
published by major publishers. Reply Box 41. (44) 

















WRITER WHY WAIT? PUBLISH YOUR BOOK IN 90 
DAYS! ...and get expert editing, design, 
manufacture, publicity, promotion and advertising—all 
under one roof at low cost. TWO FREE BOOKS and 
literature give details and success stories. Write or call 
900 S. Oyster Bay Rd., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801, (516) 
822-5700 or (212) 895-0081. (48) 





FREE-LANCE PROOFREADER AND COPY EDITOR, 
NYC. Emeritus status top communications media. Can 
handle added book publisher and magazine assign- 
ments. Reply Box 61. (44) 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


CUBA: FOR THOSE WHO LEFT. The Cuban exile 
community is no longer the monolithic, right wing 
political force it once claimed to be. AREITO, the 
magazine of progressive Cubans outside the island 
offers an alternative viewpoint into the issues 
surrounding the Cuban Revolution and the rapidly 
growing progressive forces within the Cuban exiles. 
Published in Spanish every three months. P.O. Box 
1124, Peter Stuyvesant Station, New York, N.Y. 10009. 
THE COST OF DYING: A consumer's alternative to the 
$3000 American funeral. By Raymond Paavo Arvio. 
$6.95 at your bookseller or Harper & Row, 10 East 53 
Street, NYC 10022. (47) 


AND SO ON... 


FUCK HOUSEWORK illustrated poster, $1.75. 2’ ar- 
tificial marijuana plant, $2.25. Free catalog. S*T 
Mailorder. Box 1885. Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106 (45) 




















SURVIVAL FOOD—freeze dried, by the case. 
Descriptive price list 25 cents. Hale Supply Company, 
(MO-50), McDonald, Ohio 44437. (46) 





MEET SEXUALLY FREE COUPLES AND SINGLES. 
Receive Literature from American Sexual Freedom 
Movement (A.S.F.M.), Department BS-1, 8235 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90046 or call (213) 
654-4336. (45) 








STRATFORD? OXFORD? WYRE PIDDLE? All on 
England’s lovely waterways, via history professor's 
private boat. $175.00 weekly, inclusive. Brochure, 
England Afloat, Box 2083, Springfield, MA 01101.(45) 








DE PIETRO PRESS INTERNATIONAL seeks photos, 
photo-essays, news feature stories of local American 
scenes, people, for European publication. One time 
rights, rates no more than $25 to $250. Inquiries, 
material with stamped return addressed envelope to 35 
W. 81 St., NYC 10024. (44) 





NIXON & BREZHNEV “Dick, you really blew it!” 
poster, $1.75, R. Mathiasen, 1450 Clay, San Francisco, 
CA 94109. 
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The Boys On 
The Busing 


BY MICHAEL NOVAK 

Journalism at its best should raise intellectual 
questions. The mere description of events and the 
taking of moral stands are simply not enough, no 
matter how skillfully the events are described, no 
matter how seemingly right-minded the reporter. 
And intellectual investigation is particularly urgent 
when legitimate and powerful moral concerns tend 
to deflect necessary cynicism—as seems the case 
when one examines most coverage of busing. I 
don’t pretend to have read every word on the 
subject, but I have read a great deal for several 
years; and it doesn’t seem to me that we've gotten 
nearly the guidance we need from the boys on the 
busing. 

Reporting on group conflict is one of the 
hardest tasks a journalist undertakes. Racial 
conflict in particular arouses emotions based on 
class, status and prestige. It involves sex, rage and 
violence. And, of course, very complicated moral 
issues. In the rush to take the moral high ground, 
most journalists seem to embrace the simplistic 
notion that truth and justice, or truth and equality, 
never come in conflict. 

In racial matters, progressives—which most 
journalists regard themselves as—prefer to tip the 
scales in favor of equality and justice, even at the 
expense of honesty and truth. There are sound 
reasons for so doing. When equality and justice 
have been long denied, truthfulness itself has 
normally been fractured; some biases and 
assumptions have sunk their roots so deep that 
what seems like truth may not be truth. One may 
speak sincerely, and adhere to facts exactly as one 
sees them, while never recognizing that the very 
assumptions of one’s thought have been distorted 
by one-sidedness. For this reason, in many 
academic and political circles, whites have in 
recent years listened without objection while blacks 
have made points the whites do not in fact accept. 
Frank argument is rare. Past inequalities have 
made dialogue distinctly artificial. 

This public dishonesty has required that 
reporters covering busing in South Boston and 
other communities wrestle against considerable 
odds. For over a year now, for example, I have 
questioned journalists, professors, writers and 
other professional people about their personal 
views on busing. Almost everyone seems to have 
visceral reactions against it. Most have strong 
convictions about how wrong it is, wrong politically 
and wrong morally. But they are reluctant to make 
their private views public because they face the very 
harsh moral charge of racism or of playing into the 
hands of public bigots. Thus, reporters on conflicts 
like those in Boston are handicapped. The public 
voices on the antibusing side are often the bigots; 
the resistance to busing by reasonable, goodwilled 
and generally progressive people is a rather well- 
protected secret. (I would like to see a survey, 
limited to liberal, progressive journalists, political 
activists and others who are normally progressive, 





Michael Novak is the author of The Rise of the 
Unmeltable Ethnics (Macmillan). 





that would give a fairly detailed profile of private 
convictions about busing, crime, affirmative ac- 
tion, neighborhood integration, intellectual respect 
and other racial issues on which political rhetoric 
in recent years has been inflamed. Behind the 
rhetoric, what are the private convictions?) 
Often, too, journalists fail to grapple with 
the hidden realities of class. The acute alertness of 
Americans to issues of status, class and rising 
mobility conflicts sharply with our national 
mythology about a “‘classless,” egalitarian society. 
Not all Americans, by far, are upwardly mobile. 
But most fear—and have seen too many examples 
of—downward mobility. Advertisers may make us 
conscious of the upward slope, but metaphors for 
the downward drift of many families are present in 
the decrepit elegance and unrepaired decay of 
countless urban neighborhoods. Since the Kerner 
Report, it has been easier for journalists to speak of 
race rather than of class. So we do not have a vivid 
fund of metaphors and stories to dramatize the 
fears experienced by working class families of 
modest economic mobility and of every race. 
Mobile Americans choose their social level 
in large part according to the reputation of the 
neighborhood school. Schools are a guarantor of 
class. Aspiring families seek ‘‘better’’ schools: 
there, they hope, their children will meet the 
“right” people, learn the ‘‘desirable” attitudes. 
The proposition that blacks, having been 
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discriminated against for generations, do not move 
upwards at a just rate runs head-on into another 
proposition; viz., that the poor carry with them 
lower social status. Insofar as ‘“‘black’’ means 
“poor,” the coming of blacks is a portent in many 
neighborhoods of impending downard mobility. 
Thus, projects like the movement of poor blacks 
into high rises in Forest Hills in effect promote a 
rapid exodus based on class. 

Consequently, proposals to integrate 
residential areas (or schools) by introducing poor 
blacks among slightly better-off whites, adds to 
resistance based on race an even deeper resistance 
based on class. When black children from a poorer 
neighborhood are bused into a white neigh- 
borhood, there is (or may be) gain for blacks. But 
what gain in upward mobility is experienced by the 
whites? When whites are bused to a predominantly 
black school, what do they gain in upward 


mobility? It is not in the American tradition that 
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“Whites have in recent 
years listened without 
objection while blacks 
have made points the 
whites do not in fact 
accept. This Public dis- 
honesty has required 
that reporters covering 
busing wrestle against 
considerable odds.’’ 


one should choose downward mobility for one’s 
children. 

It is easy to forget that two-thirds of all 
Americans have never been on an airplane; that at 
least 80 per cent have no summer home, and that 
about three-quarters take their vacations at home 
(because they must). Ninety per cent have incomes 
of less than $17,000 per year. In other words, most 
Americans are competing for margins and for 
crumbs. Each token of marginal advance gives 
meaning to their years of labor. Take away that 
meaning and you violate the central core of their 
identity. 

So powerful is the acceptability of racial 
language in public consciousness, and so weak the 
power of a language based on class, that resistance 
expressed in terms of race is much more easily 
understood. Since class status is a powerful but 
hidden factor in American behavior, the jour- 
nalist—whose own class status has risen enor- 
mously—hardly dares to describe the lower, 
submerged and massive reaches of the iceberg. 

Like class, the courts, too, have been off 
limits to journalists. In recent years, some reporters 
have successfully penetrated the myths of a number 
of basic institutions: the Presidency, Congressional 
committee chairmen, the Pentagon, the CIA, the 
world of sports and others. In the cases of Carswell 
and Haynesworth, and recently in stories in The 
Village Voice and elsewhere, journalists have 
begun to expose the personalities, procedures and 
pathologies of the nation’s courts. But the process 
has a long way to go. 

In the central decisions on busing, for 
example, only a modest number of judges has 
figured. Who are these men? What are their habits 
of thinking? What is their range of understanding? 
Who are the key members of their staffs? What are 
their own habits of life with respect to the decisions 
they render? Why should citizens have confidence 
in their judgment? For their decisions are 
disrupting historic (not merely legal) patterns of 
social life in city after city. And these judges are not 
merely passing judgment on constitutional law; 
they are now acting as social architects by passing 
judgment on suitable ‘‘remedies.’’ They are playing 
congress and executive rolled into one. 

Journalists face a difficult dilemma. If the 
courts are portrayed in accurate human dimen- 
sions, it may appear that ‘‘justice” does not speak 
through them. Their individual judgment—with 
which other intelligent individuals might seriously 
and strenuously disagree—will seem less awesome. 
And yet, a careful scrutiny of key judicial decisions 
seems absolutely imperative. 

For example, it seems to me that a hidden 
assumption has controlled the presentation of the 
busing conflict by the media. That assumption is 
that the decisions of the courts since Swann (which 
broadly approved busing) have been intellectually 
sound. But is that true? I think not. But what is 
much more important than what I think is the fact 
that the matter has been so little explored by 
journalists. 

(continued on page 26 ) 
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‘“[MORE] is required reading 


not only for the maintenance 
of our perspective, but for our 
sanity." 


Studs Terkel 


“The best journalists in 


America write for [MORE], 
and this book represents the 
best of that talent.” 

Gay Talese 


‘T don't always agree with 


everything in [MORE], but 
the role it plays in watching 
the media is crucial. In many 
ways, it is one of the most 
important publications in the 
country. "’ 


Dan Rather 


‘Journalism itself is the most 


sacred cow in journalism's 
barn; and [MORE] is our 
best eye for observing and 
our best voice for reminding 
us how spotted that cow 
often is.”’ 

Murray Kempton 
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I enclose $ 


Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 


Mail to [MORE] 


750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 


Stop! 


Please send me ____ copies of 
Stop the Presses, 1 Want to Get Off! 





at the special rate 
of $6.95 available only to [MORE] readers. 


2 

















the 
es 


I Want to Get 


e Taylor Branch on how the press missed Cambodia 
Alexander Cockburn on the proper coverage of disasters 
Charlotte Curtis on Willie Morris at Harper’s 

David Halberstam on Neil Sheehan 

J. Anthony Lukas on James Reston 

Richard Schickel on misunderstanding McLuhan 
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plus 17 other provocative tales of the news business from the pages of 
[MORE] by David Alpern, Michael Dorman, Kathleen Hendrix, Judith 
Adler Hennessee, Bob Kuttner, A. Kent MacDougall, John McCormally, 
Madeline Nelson, ‘‘Anderson Price,” Joseph Roddy, Peter Schrag, Sand- 
ford Ungar and Chris Welles have just been collected by Random House in 
the first anthology from [MORE], Stop the Presses, | Want to Get Off? 

Scheduled for publication in May at a price of $8.95, you can order 
your copies in advance right now and, in an exclusive offer to [MORE] 
readers, saye both $2 and a trip to the bookstore. To order Stop the Presses 
at the special price of $6.95, simply fill out and return the coupon below 
along with your payment. (Please allow four weeks for delivery.) 











